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THE BIRTH OF A SON TO THE HEIR-APPARENT. 
JANUARY VIIL, MDCCCLXIV. 


I, 

Turre were swift but silent footsteps, and they hurried to and fro ; 
There were eager orders spoken, but in voices whisp’ring low ; 
It had come, the hour of peril; it had thrill’d them with surprise, 
And each one, as counsel asking, look’d in the other’s eyes.— 
A sudden flush of transport, and an icy pang of fear, 
A terror struggling with fond hopes, as drew the crisis near : 
It had come, the hour of anguish that precedes a mother’s joy, 
And His messenger unseen was there, to save or to destroy, 
It had come, the dreaded moment, and they watch’d and waited nigh, 
Pale, trembling, hush’d and list’ning, when they heard a wailing cry : 
O blessed sound, a child was born! O welcome gift, an Heir! 
And up to heav’n the Angel bore, a Husband’s, Father’s pray’r. 

Tun flash’d the tidings o’er the wires, beneath the clouds of night, 
The tidings that to England’s Queen, brought solace and delight: 
She knew, and thrill’d with joy to know, Her first-born Sgn, a Sire, 
She learn’d that Gop had deign’d to crown the Nation’s haught desire ; 
And, glowing with maternal love nor less with kingly pride, 


Swift.o’er the waves She hurried to Her deaf-lov’d daughter's side : 
VOL. IV. z 
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With crimson’d cheek and beaming eye, possest with feelings new, 
All breathless to His Mother’s arms, the youthful Father flew, 
And folded to that throbbing breast stirr'd with deep thankfulness, 


Pour’d forth, im broken words and sweet, His grateful joy’s excess. 





II. 


Rive out, ring out mad merry peals from tow’r and belfry gray ; 
Unfurl the banner of the Realm, and bid the trumpets bray ; 
Let bonfires blaze ; and hymns be heard ; and blent with cannon’s roar, 
The thunder of our Seas proclaim the news from shore to shore,— 
To Peasant’s hearth, to Burgher’s home, to old baronial Halls,— 
To the Camp aud to the Barracks, and on board the Wooden-walls; 
From east to west, from south to north, o'er mountain, moor, and mead, 
O’er land and sea, through town and shire, swift, let the tidings speed. 
O, let the Rose of Albion bloom more brightly on its stem ; 
More proudly, Scotia’s Thistle lift its purple diadem ; 
And glitt’ring as with holy tears, the mystic leaves of green, 
The Shamrock of lov’d Erin’s Isle, the triple-gem be seen ; 
While, heard in Cambria’s fastnesses and ringing through her vales, 


Liywellyn’s Harp in triumph strain salutes the Prince of Wales. 


iil. 


As o'er the woods and cliffs and streams, red with the rising sun, 
Through the broad Isles rolls far and wide the booming of the gun ; 
As flutters on the ocean-breeze, the Flag to vict’ry dear ; 

As babbling bells with elangour sweet, break on the startled ear, 
Aud mingling, in the house of Gop, thanksgiving, pray’r and praise, 
As burning incense offer'd up, unnumber'’d voices raise, 

0, ENGLANb’s wipow’p Masesty, Thy people give Thee joy, 

And turn’d to Thee, is every heart that greets the princely Boy : 
Look forth! beneath Thy palace-walls, rejoicing throngs appear ; 






List ! louder than rude surges’ roar, the shouts that fill the ear - 
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Behold ! with vet’ran troops allied, march England’s Volunteers, 

And high above the roll of drums, ascend their ringing cheers ; 

They come, they come, with martial tread, with blithe exultant mien ; 

They halt, they turn ; and rends the air, the cry, God save the Queen ! 
‘ On, on they press, the rich the poor, the lowly and the proud, 


All ranks, all ages fraternize, and speak their hopes aloud. 





These gath’ring crowds, these pealing bells, these deaf’ning shouts declare 


How welcome to the Nation’s heart, the Crown’s presumptive Heir. 


IV. 


Lirce Lapy! Sov’reren of our love, not robed in pall of state 
So dear as in the weeds of woe that mark’d Thee desolate, 
We made Thy bitter sorrow ours ; we gave Thee tear for tear, 
And shall we not Thy gladness share who shared Thy pang severe : 
No limit hath the homage due—the rev’rent sympathy— 
To Her whose rule benignant sways the proud, the brave, the free. 
No slavish fear, no base design, no calculation mean, 
No trait’rous project hides beneath the smiles that hail our Queen ; 
In all that moves Her mighty soul and melts Her woman’s heart, 
Her joy, Her glory, anguish, grief, ’tis ours to claim a part: 
Lc, we have mourn’d as they who mourn a mother’s with’ring pain ; 
Lo, we have, pining, waited long for joy to come again : 
“ Watchman, what of the night ?” we ask: light in the skies afar, 
And rising o’er the fleeting shades, behold! a brilliant star.— 
Potent to comfort, Hz who spake and winds and sea grew calm ; 
And for the cleft and broken heart, He sends a healing balm ; 
In the deep suff’ring of Thy soul, sweet consolations Thine ; 
Thy Children worthy of their Sire ; and blest Thy Royal Line ; 
Thy Crown, its heritage assur’d ; Thy mighty realm at peace; 
And Thine, O Queen! a Nation’s love that grows with time’s increase : 
Still more to charm Thy lingering grief, to joyful thoughts restore, 
Gop gives Thy princely Heir, a son, and bids Thy cup flow o'er. 
Be auap, O, Lady of the Isles, lift up Thy pensive brow, 





And pour the sunshine of Thy smiles upon Thy people now. 
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V. 


Son of “ Her Hussanb, GREAT AND Goop,”* rever'd Victoria’s Heir, 
In whom rare fruits of culture speak Thy Royal Father’s care, ie 
Youth, pleasures, riches, honours, Thine; to reign, thy destiny ; 
© Prince! earth’s purest happiness now heav’n bestows on Thee. 

Smite Princess, lov’d and loving, smile through tears of trancing joy, 


Joy such as only mothers know ; yea, bliss without alloy : 





Suule, fearless smile! we owe Thee thanks, deep gratitude, and love ; 
A debt supreme, acknowledg’d here and register'd above. 

Anp Thou, fair Babe, safe pillow’d on that proud and gladden’d breast, 
CuILD or ouR Hors, to Empire born, O, be thy slumbers blest. 


EvizaBetH SHERIDAN CARRY. 
Jan. 16, 1864. 


“ Words inscribed by the Wrpow of Prince ALnert on the Mausoleum erected 
by HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, in honour of Her Royal and bitterly lamented Consort. 
I, 8. C. 














THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
JACOB MORRISTON. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


DOROTHY AND MISS THORNTON COMPARE NOTES; AND JACOB ONCE MORE 
SHOULDERS HIS KNAPSAOK. 


“Wet, Dorothy, and what conclusion have you arrived at concerning 
your most faithful lover, William Tunster?” inquired Lucy, in her sweet 
musical voice. 

“If I say that I wish to leave you?” Dorothy replied, looking at her 
mistress, with a serious face. 

“ Nothing will surprise me, Dorothy ; what other effect it may have 
1 am not prepared to say.” 

““My mother—you know how she grieves after the old place,” said 
Dorothy. 

Lucy nodded her head pensively, as a gleam of sunshine stole past the 
satin curtains, and lit up her fair and thoughtful face. 

“But I give you pain!” said Dorothy, who could detect any change 
that passed over Lucy’s face. 

“No, no,” said Lucy ; “go on.” 

“Will has taken the old house—they have let it to him as an especial 
favour, though it will not be wanted any more for a keeper, because they 
are going to cut a railway a quarter of a mile above it,” said Dorothy, 
making an effort to say what she had to say rapidly, and get it over, as 
the phrase is, 

Lucy saw her embarrassment, and with womanly instinct and sym- 
pathy, interpreted what Dorothy wished to say. “And you think you 
will say ‘ yes’ to Will’s proposition, and leave this fine city, and settle 
down into a quiet country wife? You are right, Dorothy: Will deserves 
to have such an answer, and you will be happy.” 

I need not dwell longer upon this part of the conversation. Dorothy, 
who had loved deeply and well, when she was a girl, and had mourned, 
for years, the loss of her lover, had at length found that she had not 
really broken her heart ; and as Will Tunster had offered, if she could 
not give him her whole heart, to take whatever there was left, she 
had, at length, given way, and consented to make Will happy for the 
remainder of his days, which, taking the average rates of mortality, were 
not likely to be a great number ; for hale and hearty as Will looked, he 
was more than forty, and I question whether Dorothy was younger than 
Will, though she looked his junior by several years. Dorothy thought 
she had been influenced to a great extent by her mother, who, since she 
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had had nothing to complain about, had done nothing but grumble and 
wish to go back to the old home again. But I must do both Will and 
Dorothy the justice to say, that the latter was influenced in her 
decision, more by the dictates of her own feelings with regard to Will 
and his noble and generous and manly and patient wooing, than to 
considerations regarding the wishes of Mrs. Cantrill, much as Dorothy 
loved her poor old querulous mother. 

*“ And now let me tell you what J have resolved to do, Dorothy,” 
said Lucy. “The note which you handed to me the day before yester- 
day, was the preliminary to a long and serious conversation between my 
uncle and myself concerning my future prospects. I am getting quite 
business-like, you see, Dorothy. He says, and reasonably, that he cannot 
expect to live many years; and that when he is gone, I shall need a 
guardian and a protector, in a husband. There—now don’t interrupt me. 
And after a great deal of talk, I secured a respite—a respite for myself, 
and for Jacob.” 

Lucy’s voice faltered at the mention of Jacob’s name, and she paused 
to stay the tears that would well into her large gray eyes, despite all her 
determination to be cool and buisness-like, as she said. 

“ Dear, dear Lucy,” said Dorothy, rising and putting her arm round 
her, “ what did he say of Jacob?” 

“TI did not mention his name. I dare not, much as my uncle loves 
me, and much as I desire to be grateful and to love him in return. But I 
told him that I did not yet feel that my education was sufficient to enable 
me to take that station in life which he wished for me. He said I had 
progressed wonderfully, and complimented me about my singing, and more 
especially he mentioned the—the hymn I used to sing, Dorothy, in the—” 

Lucy broke down again, and needed all the soothing words which 
Dorothy could utter to keep her from making a most complete failure. 

‘Tell me to-morrow, dear—to-morrow,” said Dorothy. 

But Lucy continued. “It was all I could do to keep up when he 
talked about the hymn, which De Fritz has nearly spoiled in setting to 
music and arranging for me. Well, Dorothy, I told him that I had often 
felt uncomfortable in the society to which he had introduced me, because I 
knew so little, and proposed to him that I should go away to some quiet 
place for a year, or perhaps two, and pursue my studies ; at the end of 
which I would seriously consider, and if possible act upon his advice.” 

“ And he consented ?” 

“Yes ; but he told me that he had in his eye a match for me, that 
would be worthy the house of Thornton.” 

Dorothy coughed down a rising denunciation of Mr. Thornton’s cool- 
ness, and merely said a lady in Miss Thornton’s position might surely 

choose for herself. 

“Yes, Dorothy, he said nothing was further from his wish than to 
dictate to me in a matter of such importance; but he has evidently set 
his mind upon a great marriage, some day.” 
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“Well, we must not despair, dear, dear friend,” said Dorothy: “I am 
so sure that all will come right in the end, so convinced of Jacob’s love for 
you, and so satisfied that he will one of these days prove himself worthy of 
you, that J do not despair.” 

Dorothy forgot for the moment how she had waited, and waited, for 
her lover to return across those treacherous seas which he had traversed 
so often, and how she had given him up at last, and transferred her affec- 
tions to another. 

Lucy remembered, and sighed. 


Could Lucy have seen Jacob Morriston, and Miriam the gipsy, at that 
moment, I am not prepared to say what her thoughts would have been. 
The two were standing near the old stile that led through the wood to 
the housc where Lucy had first met Jacob. 

“Then yeu really will go?” said Miriam. 

“Yes! if must be so,” said Jacob, who was attired much in the same 
way as upon that day when we saw him tramping through the snow to 
Cartown. 

“And you don’t know where?” said Miriam, with a piercing look of 
inquiry and reproach. 

“No! and care but little either. But you need not look sad about it.” 

“T should like to know where you are going.” 

“J cannot say that 1 feel so much interest in my own wanderings as 
you do, Miriam, since, since— 

“She has ‘left you,” said Miriam, finishing the sentence scornfully. 
‘Ts her pale face the only one in this wide world that your eyes care to 
rest upon ?” 

“ Sometimes I think I care nothing for her, or for anybody, or for any- 
thing,” said Jacob, raising a stout stick and striking the railing with it. 

“ And at other times you—” 

“ Would give my life to see her for a moment, and be assured—” 

“That she had not run off with a great man to live in a mansion, and 
left her foolish lover to wail and rave like a greenhorn,” said Miriam, her 
eyes flashing and lighting up her dark face, and bringing out its strong, 
yet beautiful lines, so effectually, that Jacob could only gaze and admire, 
in spite of his rising anger. 

“ Miriam,” at length he said, “I will not hear such words from you ; 
you have been kind to me when perhaps I needed it ; but—” 

“Say no more—I know your thoughts ; good bye!” and she darted 
through the wood. 

It was useless for Jacob to call after her; she never once turned her ' 
head in response, but disappeared in the valley, where the brawling brook 
had been released from its bonds of ice and snow by a great thaw. 
Jacob thought of the momentary sensation of delightful hope which 
her footprints had given him, when he had followed the same figure 
across the snow that was gone. 
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“ Are there thaws for the ice that gathers about human hearts?’ he 
said to himself, as he leaned upon the old stile and listened to the noisy 
music of the brook, which carried his thoughts upon its turbulent bosom, 
and urged him still to defy and battle with the world, as it contested 
with the stones and trees that flung themselves in its way, in vain attempts 
at obstruction. | 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


OONCERNING A FAMOUS FAIR, ITS PLEASURES, PECULIARITIES, AND PAS- 
TIMES; BUT THE CHAPTER IS MORE PARTICULARLY NOTEWORTHY ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE UNEXPECTED MEETING OF TWO TRAVELLERS ON THB 
ROAD TO DINSLEY. 


“WELL, dang my buttons!” said Will Tunster, who was mounted upon 
a sturdy cob, doing seven miles an hour on the Dinsley road, about twenty 
miles from Cartown. “Gee up, Sauce Box, gee up!” 

Sauce Box shook her head, and declined. 

“Vary weel, owd testy then ston still, and I'll get off.” 

Sauce Box scrambled into a trot immediately. 

“Thou 'rt like th’ paddy’s pig as,had to be sboved t’ rong way before 
it ud go th’ reight un,” 

Sauce Box shook her head and walked again. 

“ Weel, niver moind ; we're up to him noo; and if it isna Jacob Mor- 
uiston, whoy, my name’s not Will Tunster, that’s ole.” 

Will said this in such aloud voice that the object of the remark turned 
round, and there was a mutual recognition immediately. Jacob, however, 
looked far less pleased at the meeting than Will, who slipped off Sauce Box 
and shook Jacob by the hand, and hoped he was well, and said all man- 
ner of well-meant stupid things. 

Steeled as Jacob thought he was against the pleasant memories of 
Cartown, and accustomed as he now was to distrust everybody, and to 
regard himself as a forsaken outcast, who might come and go on the face 
of the earth whither and when and how he listed, he felt a little thrill 
of pleasure in looking once more into the henest face of Will Tunster. 

“1 am glad to see you, Will,” said Jacob, after a pause. 

“Weel now, I shouldna a thout it ; thou doesna look ower pleased, 
master. But niver moind, I know thou’s had thy troubles; and dang 
me, whether thou’rt glad or not, I'm glad. Roide, sir, roide—I’ve had 
a long spell, and thou’rt more fit for a horse than I am.” 

Jacob smiled bitterly, and said, “ You forget the adage, Will, about 
putting a beggar on horse-back.” 

“A beggar! Well, if thou’rt a beggar, I can only say thoo deserves to 
be one, lad,” said Will, slapping his thigh with a short ash stick. 

Jacob looked angry. 
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“T donna care! When Dorothy said to me, only t’other day, as she 
feared thou might not be doin’ well, I laughed at her, and towd her it was 
rubbish. Mester Morriston, I said, i’ low watter?—why, he’d brains 
enough for a prime minister ! ” 

“Dorothy !” said Jacob, “ where did you see Dorothy ?” 

“Where! Why at Bathton, to be sure, where th’ owd women go abaht 
i’ glass cases, and th’ church bells play th’ college hornpipe,” said Will. 
“ But come now, get on Sauce Box, and I'll tell thee ole abaht it.” 

“No, thank you,” said Jacob, getting anxious to hear what Will might 
have to disclose. 

“Then dang my buttons if I’ll tell thee ; and its worth summat what 
I can tell ; so now then—here gie me thy leg.” 

Jacob mounted; Will took his bundle, and walked like a dutiful squire 
by the cavalier’s stirrup. 

And then Will in a quaint roundabout way, told Jacob as much as 
he knew about Lucy’s removal to Bathton, until Jacob’s thoughts ran on 
at such a rate that Sauce Box suddenly seemed desirous to overtake them, 
and away she went as fast as her little stumpy legs would carry her. But 
she was winded sooner than Will, who laughed heartily at her antics. 
When she stopped Jacob got off. 

“T can stand this no longer!” said Jacob. 

“Oh, gammon,” said Will, “you made her start off, you know.” 

“But it isn’t that, Will. Did you say that Mr. Thornton was her 
grandfather's brother ?” 

“Of course.” 

“ And that Miss Thornton still thought of me ?” 

“Aye, lad! And ud give a trifle to know where thou art.” 

“Will! your hand! God bless you, Will!” and Jacob returned, with 
interest, the squeeze he had received a few minutes before. 

The people who passed looked at this strange pair making 
these demonstrations of regard for each other. Some of the passers by 
laughed and thought the two had begun the day’s drinking bout early ; 
for the majority of the travellers, on the road that morning, were on their 
way to Dinsley Statute Fair. Jacob had noticed many strange people on 
the way ; he had started early from a litte roadside inn, and was one of 
a motley crew that reminded him of an old nursery ditty which Susan 
Stimson had sung to him when he was a child :— 

‘‘Hark ! hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town, 
Some in rags, some in tags, 
Some in silken gowns.” 
When Will came up, he was thinking of the old song, and of some of the 
trials he had undergone since the last time poor Susan had called him up 
in the early morning to ramble in the fields with Tom Titsy and his dog. 
And the bitter feeling that he had suffered unworthily, which had hard- 
ened him, and perhaps assisted him to bear his troubles, had influenced 
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his first greeting of Will. But when he saw a gleam of light coming 
through a chink in the darkness, and when he discovered that Lucy 
was free, and that he was still remembered, all his best nature came 
upon him like a flood, completely drowning dark thoughts and _ ill- 
temper. 

When they reached Dinsley, Jacob and Will went to a little inn, 
where Sauce Box was stabled, and Will repeated his story over again, and 
detailed the conversation he had had with Dorothy. 

“ And I’m justified, thus far, in believing that Miss Thornton is con- 
cerned about my welfare?” 

“ Aye, lad—but I'll go no further nor that.” 

“But you think she has made some efforts to find me out?” 

“1 know that is so.” ; 

“ And gone so far as to write to me?” said Jacob, his eyes flashing with 
hope. 

“Yes,” 

“ And her address is Beckington Crescent, Bathton?” 

“ Yes,” 

“T will leave you for a while now, Will, if you please.” 

“T’m goin’ on a bit further this afternoon,” said Will; “I'll meet ye 
here at eight o'clock to-night, sir.” 

“ Be it so,” said Jacob, as he strode forth, only, however, to return 
almost immediately to engage a bed for the night, and request to see the 
room, that he might wash himself. 

It was long since Jacob had been so careful over his toilet as he was 
upon this occasion ; and although he had but a few shillings in his pocket, 
and his clothes were rough and shabby, his face was animated, and he 
looked happy and gentlemanly. 

He went into the first booksellers shop, purchased a sheet of note 
paper, wrote the following lines upon it, and addressed the letter to 
Dorothy :-— 

“Teli Miss Thornton that Jacob still lives and is well, that he has 
only just heard of the change in her fortunes; that he communicates 
this fact because he has learnt that she desired to hear of him; and 
that although under the circumstances he releases her from her girlish 
engagement, he still cherishes a hope that he may some day be worthy 
of her; till then he bids her adieu, and thanks heaven for news of her 
welfare and happiness, for the continuance of which he ever prays.” 

Having dropped this missive into the post-office, Jacob took a turn 
down a by-lane and wandered, with his thoughts, into some green meadows ; 
and after a while came back to the inn, where he partook of a simple meal, 
and then sallied forth, as evening was coming on, io search for Dr. 
Johnson, who was in the habit of attending all the great fairs in several 
of the Midland counties. 

“Dinsley Stattis,” as the people called it, was a holiday long 
looked forward to by the rural population about “those parts,” as well as 
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by the inhabitants of Dinsley with pleasureable and profitable anticipa- 
tions ; and it seems to demand more than a passing notice at my hands. 
Up to the present time the hiring saturnalia is still kept up, with little 
change in the way of business and pleasure from the days of our fathers. 
The adjacent villages send in to Dinsley, servants, male and female, 
Ba dressed in their finest clothes; and masters and mistresses jogging along 
on all kinds of beasts of burthen, and in all manner of carts, gigs, and 
waggons. The servants whose periods of hiring terminate that day mostly 
want new masters, and the masters new servants, and so they all congregate 
at certain places in the market place, and stare at each other. When a 
farmer thinks he likes the looks of a man he opens a negociation for his 
services, and the same process is adopted by the farmer's wife with regard 
to her assistants—only that in the latter case a great deal more examina- 
tion, on both sides, seems to be necessary. Well, if the terms suit, and 

both parties are agreeable, a bargain is struck, and it is considered 

thoroughly binding by the acceptance, on the part of the servant, of what 

is called “the fastening penny,” which is received and presented on the 

principle of the recruiting shilling. The “ fastening penny,” however, is 

represented by any amount the hirer may think proper to give; ‘a waggon 





e wheel,” as the five-shilling-piece is denominated in some parts of the 
country, is generally considered a tolerably liberal “ fastening penny.” 
n As soon as the money is accepted the engagement between the contracting 
e parties is as binding, for a year, as if half a dozen lawyers had been 
employed to set forth the contract on as many skins of parchment. And 
rt) all this matter-of-fact business goes on amidst the noise and bustle of the 
t, fair ; yet it is seldom that mistakes of terms, or breaches of contract, arise 
e out of the statute engagements, clumsy as the system certainly appears in 
these days of educational progress. 
te But it is towards night when the revelry of sight-seeing, the excitement 
bo of gingerbread buying, the fun of putting pennies into lotteries and get- 
ting nothing for your pains or your pence, are at their height. It is when 
aS the naphtha begins to blaze and splutter, filling the atmosphere with a 
es sort of illuminated mist, that the fair is “in full go.” ‘The “ pale moon- 
id light,” which Sir Walter Scott recommends as such a powerful adjunct to 
sh the beauty of Melrose Abbey, would be fatal to the effect of the fair. ‘The 
ly darker the better for the glory of naphtha lamps and tinselled queens and 
er magicians. It is quite invigorating to watch the fierceness of the competi- 
tion between the rival showmen. First, there is the dwarf, perpetually 
rn ringing his bell out of the first storey front, and his proprietor bawling é 
8; the proportions of ‘ the wonderfulest fe-nomenah as ever appeared afore 
al, the British public, at the low charge of one penny.” ‘Then there is the 
Jr. red-faced gentleman, belonging to the wax-work, who seems to be shout- 
ral ing himself into a tit of apoplexy, in his anxious desire to make known to 


those who are wavering betwixt “ Daniel in the lions’ den, as nataral as 
life,” and “the wonderfulest dwarf halive,” that “this hexhibition of 
mechanical figures challenges the world for variety and perfectness, avin 
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ad the honour of happearin afore nearly all the crowned eads of Europe.” 
Then there is Bumwell’s Royal Collection of Animated Nature, towering 
up into darkness, with florid delineations of lions, tigers, birds, and reptiles, 
occupied in the amusements of their native woods, or being mildly in- 
spected, in a semi-circle of cages, by the reigning monarch and several per- 
sons in military uniform. Bumwell’s have a band of music, which the 
proprietor of “The Temple of Magic” is endeavouring to drown with a 
drum and barrel organ, being assisted by the band belonging to the giant 
and the boa constrictor—two trombones, a cornet, and a drum—which 
appears to be fully determined to drown everybody else or perish in the 
attempt ; whilst the crowd below, tantalized by the half drawing of a curtain 
exhibiting a sort of perpetual Catherine wheel, spinning before a piece of 
looking-glass, dash up the steps, and disappear behind two very green doors, 
ornamented with a very bright knocker. In the midst of these exhibitions, 
surrounded by a host of other equally noisy establishments, including peep- 
show delineations of Waterloo and the latest murder, is situated the booth 
of the “ Nottingham Pet,” a gentleman of somewhat short stature and 
battered aspect, who, elevating himself on a temporary platform, proclaims, 
in a husky voice, “ You've the real thing here, gents—no infernal drums 
an trumpets to dror yer in, and ease yer of yer mony—it’s the nut—the 
nut, gents, wot you has here in all its perfectshun—the nut, gents, the 
nut.” This choice oration is accompanied by beating the head every time 
that piece of human anatomy is alluded to as the nut, and by the time the 
“ pet” has exhausted his speech, and made himself much hoarser than when 
he commenced it, another of the same calibre of “ nuts,” and rejoicing in 
a similar “gin and fog” organ, invites “them as loves the noble skience of 
self-defence” to lose no time in witnessing “a set-to atween the renowned 
Nottenam Pet, which is backed for a undred pund aside to fight the 
‘Tipton’ and ‘Jimmy, the Black,’ which as had the honour of oldin the 
champion belt of the light weights, and which is also backed to fight a 
battle in the ensooin munth.” 

Leaving “ the real thing,” with its’gloves, and its flat and bloody noses, 
we come to something of a more imaginary character—‘ The Theatre 
Royal.” The performers, in a variety of stage costume, are pacing the 
platform, and just as we arrive at the steps it is announced that the 
company will have “ one dance at the exterior of the house prior to the 
commencement of Shakespeare’s im-mortal tradegee of King Richard the 
Third, by the whole strength of the company, after which a Grand Tra- 
gical, Magical, Comical, Laughable Pantomime,—only twopence to the 
Gallery ;” all this being accompanied with the most positive assurance 
that there will be only three or four more performances this evening, and 
that the house is elegantly illuminated, and heated with a patent stove. 
Thereupon the whole strength of the company—a humph-backed indi- 
vidual in a black velvet coat and feathers; two or three royal looking 
swells of a past age, in various stages of seediness ; two children (shortly 
to be murdered in the tower), shivering in scanty garments and buckled 
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shoes ; and divers ladies, in long robes of all colours, together with short 
robes for the pantomime of the most gauzy and gaudy character, begin 
to dance ; and after a few fantastical turns, the men severally fold their 
arms, the women raise their dresses, and, at the pantomimic beckoning 
of a clown, who tumbles head over heels across the stage, and then 
runs back again, they all disappear to commence their interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s “Life and Death of King Richard the Third.” 

Moving a little way from the noise of the shows, we find ourselves in 
a maze of stalls, shooting galleries, roundabouts, swinging boats, bazaars, 
and “good stuff” booths, and, wherever we go, gingerbread and nuts seem 
to be the staple luxuries ; indeed the fair is redolent of gingerbread, and 
in whatever other occupation they may be engaged, girls and boys, and 
men and women, are all cracking nuts, which are offered and sold to them 
as “rcal Barsalonies.” Here a group throngs round a ballad singer, who 
sells his ditties by the yard. Close by, a bustling individual, with a sort 
of dumb clock, painted in stripes of red and blue and black and green, with 
a perpetually moving long hand, cries, “ Now, gents, try yer luck again— 
faint heart never won fair lady—nothin ventur, nothin win—one down, 
who make’s two—lI’ll bet even on the red ;” and smock-frocked fellows 
gape at his volubility, whilst volubility wins their pence. In close proxi- 
mity, all who are suffering from pains in the back or bowels, nervous de- 
bility, spasms, wind, the black vomit, gout, or any other complaint, are 
requested to try the infallible pill, the recipe of which was procured from 
an officer in her Majesty’s army, who had been in the habit of curing whole 
regiments with the recipe, and who had only been induced to part with 
the same on account of the humble individual who now possessed it having 
saved that officer’s life when set upon by four Sikhs in the great Sikh war 
—two night and morning would be found efficacious in all disorders of the 
blood, and the charge for one box was about one-third of the price which 
would have to be paid for a single pill in any respectable druggist’s in town 
——and why ? because the seller was not compelled to pay rent and taxes, 
and because he gave the public the benefit of his not keeping a large shop 
with numerous assistants. These arguments are found to be irresistible, 
especially with the women, as are, with numerous men, the jokes of 
“Cheap Jack,” who is continually trying to break a joiner’s saw, and ex- 
pressing his emphatic opinion that nobody ever saw such a saw as that saw, 
and that if the axe he now held in his hand—and which he would neither 
ask five, four, three, two, nor one shilling for, but would sell at once at the 
low and ruinous figure of tenpence—was placed at the root of a tree that 
night, the timber would be found felled and ready for carting the next 
morning. Above all this you hear a mingled hubbub of cries, made up of 
“three a penny, three a penny,” “taste em and try em afore you buy em,” 
“try your weight, gents, try your weight,” “strong leather laces,” “only a 
penny in the lucky bag,” “the real Turkey rhoobarb, only four pensh de 
ounsh, two pensh de half ounsh, and as low as a penny de qvarter of an 
ounsh,” “ now, my little dears, who rides, who rides?” “ real Grantham gin. 
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gerbread, only sixpence a pound,” “here you are, the real brandy snap, 
the real brandy snap ;” 
‘*We are poor folk from Manchesteer, 
An we've gott’n no work to do ;” 
and a hundred other inducements to buy or give, interspersed now and 
then with a deep bass entreaty to “ Pity the poor blind.” 

It is a source of pleasure and amusement to watch the children, amongst 
all the noise and glitter, and to see them struggling home under their 
load of toys, blowing their trumpets and beating their drums, and talking 
about their “fairings,” and bedaubing their cheeks with the everlasting 
gingerbread ; and to see the rough country lovers taking their sweethearts 
to the shows, and buying them nuts; and to see the tradesmen busy in 
their shops, round the market place ; and to hear, as you may sometimes, 
the parish bells ringing joyous peals, that fill up the smallest lull in the 
noise of the fair, and make the holiday clamour complete. 

Jacob wandered about amidst these familiar scenes, now lingering here, 
now lingering there, searching for Dr. Johnson, and listening for his voice 
amongst the multifarious sounds and cries that reached his ear. But 
nowhere could he find Mrs. Titsy’s famous lodger. Jacob was, however, 
interested in one discovery. He recognised the two waggons which had 
formed part of the gipsy settlement. One of them attracted his particular 
attention. It was the ‘‘ Cheap Jack’s” establishment, at the back of which, 
handing out the goods, was the “ Baron” of the encampment. Julius, he 
thought, was playing a dangerous game if he had really committed any 
serious crime; but his disguise was certainly a most complete one—so 
much so that Jacob doubted, after all, whether this was the Baron or not, 
and he would never for a moment have dreamed of the strange figure being 
Julius had he not met with the Baron, as I have previously described. 

He was wondering what Julius could have done, when a hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and he found himself face to face with Dr. Horatio 
Johnson. A hearty greeting on both sides followed the recognition. 

“J have been looking for you everywhere, listening for you in every 
corner of the fair,” said Jacob. 

“My assistant is here to-day,” said Mr. Johnson. “ A vulgar antago- 
nist has sprung up here who talks about having saved an officer in the 
Sikh war ; he has planted himself opposite my place in several towns, and 
wherever he has done so I encounter him with my assistant. Did you 
not notice my stall ?” 

‘“No! Looking for you I naturally took little notice of any estab- 
lishment that was not yours, though I did notice the Sikh war man, 
because he wore regimentals and shouted louder than anybody about him.” 

“That's the fellow—well never mind him—come along.” 

“T have an engagement at eight,” said Jacob, “and it must be that 
time now.” 

“So have I,” said the Doctor, “but mine is one in which you may 
participate ; 1 am going to sup with a gentleman you know well.” 
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“T have met one I knew years ago to-day,” said Jacob, “ and promised 
to meet him at eight.” 

“ Not in the Grove?” said the Doctor, sharply. 

“No,” said Jacob. 

“ Well, Pll let you off for half an hour, on one condition,” said the 
Doctor, “that you bring your friend, and come to No. 6 the Grove (it is 
close at hand) to supper.” 

“You have my word,” said Jacob. 

“Your hand upon it,” said the Doctor, “and I am delighted, sir— 
delighted to have met you again. I have not time to go with you to 
your friend’s, or I would do so; but I rely on your coming.” 

And the Doctor disappeared amongst the crowd. 














































- CHAPTER XXXV. 
JACOB KEEPS HIS APPOINTMENT, AND SUPS WITH SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


Mr. Winpeate Wiiiams, the accredited editor of the Dinsley 
Courant, lodged in a pleasant part of the county town called the Grove, 
whither Dr. Horatio Johnson hurried, after leaving Jacob in the fair. He 
opened a diminutive ornamental gate, passed up a small square garden, 
and knocked at a respectable-looking door. 

“Yethir, he ith in,” said a young woman with black hair, peculiar 
eyes, and an unusual number of teeth. 

“Walk in, sir,” thereupon said a bland, patronizing, oily sort of 
voice from a side door, accompanying strong whilfs of onions and 
gravy. 

The voice belonged to the landlady, who was the mother of the 
interesting individual with the teeth. “Joanna, show the gentleman up- 
stairs.” 

Joanna, who dashed about the house, Windgate Williams +ad said, 
like a lost thunderbolt, took two stairs at a time, and beckoning the Doctor 
to follow, was in another moment thundering at the door of Mr. Williams, 

* Aha, my boy—half an hour before your time; ‘but ah, no matter, 
ah,’ as the heavy drama men say, glad to see you—sit down, sit down.” 

“T’ve taken a liberty with your hospitality,” said Mr. Johnson. 

“ Not at all, Doctor—don’t see it—hang it—I invited you to meet my 
friend Crooks—” 

“But I have invited two other friends to accompany me—at least a 
friend and his friend,” said the Doctor, interrupting Mr. Williams. 

“The deuce you have,” said Mr. Williams, knitting his brows, and 
ringing a bell. 

Before the Doctor had time to reply, the thunderbolt rolled into the 
room, and stared at Mr. Williams. 

“Send your mother here,” 
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The thunderbolt rolled down stairs. 
“ Queer girl that,” said Mr. Williams; “I call her Jumbo—her name's 
Joanna—Jumbo the lost thunderbolt, sir—I contemplate writing a 
humourous song about her.” 

“Mrs. Smick—my friend Dr. Johnson.” 

The Doctor bowed to a fat, smiling, good-natured looking woman of 
forty. 

“What have we for supper to-night, Mrs. Smick ?” 

“Oh, plenty, sir—never fear.” 

Mr. Williams bowed. “Plenty for five?” 

“TJ thought it was three which I were a saying to Joanna when—” 

“We have been into the highways and byeways, mam—result is two 
more,” said Mr. Williams, interrupting his landlady. 

“Ho!” said Mrs. Smick, thoughtfully; “couple a ducks and a steak— 
ha !—we'll put on a little more steak, sir, which, when the pertaties is 
considered—” 

“Very well—very well—all right,” said Mr. Williams, and his land- 
lady bowed herself out of the room. 

“You seem doleful to-night, Doctor—come now, none of that—it will 
not be tolerated to-night—away with melancholy !—you’re thinking about 
that sanguinary affair that’s to be tried at the assizes—he’s all right, sir— 
the lad’s all right—lI’ve told you so before—come now—for to-night we'll 
merry be, et cetera.” 

With these disjointed remarks, dropping from him during rambles 
about the room to put papers and books-and other litter out of the way, 
Mr. Williams endeavoured to brighten up the Doctor's spirits, finally 
‘extracting from him a promise that he would, for that night at least, 
confine himself to the pleasures of social life, and that he would in no 
way mar the hilarity of the company by thrusting a murder under its 
nose. 

Then Jumbo rushed into the room and laid the cloth, seeming to look 
everywhere at once and to be there at the same time ; she was followed 
by a short, stout, closely-cropped gentleman, who wore spectacles, and 
snuffed. 

“My friend Mr. Ebenezer Crooks, well known for his dramatic read- 
ings and his eloquent lectures—Dr. Horatio Johnson of Middleton-in- 
the-Water—glad to have the pleasure of introducing you,” said Mr. 
Williams. 

“ And here comes our other friends—why—no—yes—yes—it is—Mr. 
Jacob Morriston—delighted to see you, sir—Dr. Johnson, this is a treat 
I did not expect—Mr, Crooks, allow me to introduce you to my friend 
Mr. Morriston.” 

Will Tunster stood smiling against the door, swinging about his hat, 
upon which the thunderbolt had made an ineffectual dash before she 
ushered the countryman and Jacob up-stairs. 

“This is my friend Mr. William Tunster, farmer.” 
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“ Noa, not yet,” said Will, bowing ; “not farmer yet—hopes to be in 
two or three weeks.” 

“Welcome to the Grove!” said Mr. Williams, theatrically. 

“Sur, to you,” replied Will, smiling. 

The supper was speedily brought, filling the table with good things, 
and the room with the odour thereof. 

The party chatted and laughed a good deal about various matters —the 
fair, the shows, the new play at the Dinsley theatre, the recent lectures 
of Mr. Crooks, the smart article in the Cowrant on the state of the High 
Street, and other local and general subjects. Mr. Crooks had interspersed. 
his conversation with occasional foreign phrases, which did not please Will, 
though he said nothing for some time, because they seemed to amuse 
Jacob, and because his clever friend and patron understood them. “ Vous 
serviraije des biftecks?” he had inquired of Jacob; and the pupil of Mr. 
Spawling, remembering his ‘exercises in pronunciation” in the days of 
his youth, had replied in suitable terms, and afterwards, turning over 
in memory another page of those exercises, had said, “Je vous demanderat 
des légumes,” and in reply to which Mr. Crooks had very gravely said, 
“Qui je lentends, monsieur,” and Jacob had laughed and said something 
else. Mr. Williams had thereupon winked at Jacob, and said trés bien, 
and the Doctor had secretly wished, at that moment, that he was more 
than a man of one Latin quotation. 

“Talk of the state of the High Street,” said Mr. Crooks, in a deep 
bass voice, which gradually rose to a baritone, and then to a tenor, “I 
can tell you—ah, ah—a good joke—the reason mon ami Monsicur 
Williams objects to—” 

“ Now, come—don’t expose me—that is too bad,” interrupted Mr. 
Williams, with perfect. good humour. 

“That was the foundation of the article—-you know it was now,” said 
Mr. Crooks, in his tenor notes, and adding in a deep bass, “ It’s too good 
to be lost, I must tell the story—-Williams avec de lau-de-vie in l’estomae, 
was coming home, leaning on my arm. ‘Confound those Lighting and 
Paving Commissivners,’ said mon ami, reeling along—‘ what a dreadful state 
the streets are in, to be sure—I’ll pitch into ’em next week,’ and by Jove 
he did ;” and then Mr. Crooks paused to say, in a falsetto shriek, “The 
streets were all right, gentlemen ; it was the editor who was all wrong.” 

Everybody laughed except Will Tunster. After quietly laying down 
his knife and fork, he turned round to the gentleman in the spectacles, 
and said, “I hope I’m not goin’ to be rude, sir—Mr. Snooks ; but if you 
have anything to say as you object to me hearing, I’ll leave th’ room.” 

Mr. Crooks’s reply was an inquiring glance at the company. 

“‘ There’s no need to stare; ole I’ve gotten to say is, that I havn't had 
a forrin edication, and if there’s to be ony more parlyvooin, if it’s the same 
to you, sir, I shall be glad if you'll tell us th’ English on it after.” 

Mr. Crooks was angry, and there is no knowing what might have 


been said to Will had not Mr. Williams verbally stepped between the two 
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with “ All right, sir—all right—I’ll interpret for you, Mr. Tunster, if 
necessary—but I claim your attention for a moment—I must have my 
revenge—you forgot to tell our friends, Mr. Crooks, what you did on that 
same evening when I had taken too much brandy, as you say.” 

“Did! I went home to Mrs. Crooks,” said the lecturer. 

“Oh no,” said Mr. Williams, laughing; “he was here all night, I 

assure you—came home with me—we toasted each other in this very room 
till midnight—then my friend left—half an hour afterwards thought I 
heard a noise in the backyard—sober as a judge I was—I went out with 
a light—‘no more thank you,’ ‘no more thank you,’ said a voice, in a 
surt of bubble-and-squeak style—I looked everywhere—still the voice 
‘no more (bubble) thank you,’ as if a man was speaking in the act of 
drinking—at last I thought of the duck-pond, two yards by three, 
about a foot deep—turned the light in that direction—Crooks lying on 
his back, with the water bubbling into his mouth whenever he moved— 
at every bubble he said, ‘ No more thank you’—ah, ah—thinking no doubt 
somebody was insisting upon his drinking Eau de vie—-1 beg your pardon, 
Mr. Tunster, brandy, sir, brandy.” 
Mr. Crooks did not at all like the guffaw which this story excited. 
Everybody laughed, and Will Tunster danged his buttons to an awful 
extent, and struck the table such heavy blows every time he burst out 
afresh, that the plates and dishes danced so much, that Jumbo, think- 
ing the noise was a signal for her, dashed in and rapidly removed the 
remainder of the feast. 

The steaming punch which Mrs. Smick brewed, and brought up in an 
old-fashioned china bowl after supper, put everybody into good humour, 
except the Doctor, who was evidently struggling against a secret sorrow ; 
but even Horatio smiled when Mr. Windgate Williams handed to him 
along pipe and bade him smoke his cares away. Jacob was in high 
spirits ; the news of the morning had almost turned his head ; he fired off 
jokes at everybody, to the evident delight and admiration of Mr. Williams. 
Will Tunster laughed and danged his buttons at Jacob’s wit, and Mr. 
Crooks, who had been accustomed to talk a great deal, sat uncomfortably 
iu his seat, and jerked out some random remarks whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred. These opportunities were few indeed, for Mr. Williams 
was also fond of talking, and he rattled away at such a high pressure rate, 


that Will Tunster laughed more at the manner of his speech than at the 


watter thereof. e 


At length some question arising as to the best method of brewing 
punch, Mr. Crooks made it a peg on which to hang the heads of a 
lecture he had recently delivered on chemistry ; and as his lectures were 
always dribbling from him, he threw off, with scientific garrulity, the com- 
pilation of several volumes of facts and theories about matter, its physical 
properties, the attraction which determines chemical combination, single 
elective affinity, changes; produced by chemical action, chemical nomen- 
clature, theories of combustion, etc. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Williams and the Doctor entered into a confidential 
chat; the end of which appeared to be very satisfactory to the Doctor, 
who smiled benignantly upon Jacob, who, pretending to listen to Mr. 
Crooks, was quietly occupied with his own thoughts. 

“ Of course it is,” Will suddenly exclaimed, in the midst of one of the 
lecturer’s most brilliant illustrations of simultaneous combustion. “ Of 
course! that’s it—I remember ole on it! Gie me thy hand, sir; I thout 
T know’d thee when Icum in. I’ve paid my sixpence mony a time to hear 
the lecturs at th’ Crossley Institute—dang my buttons !—and drove thee 
too when I were th’ Crossley mail-man,” and Will insisted upon shaking 
hands with: Mr. Crooks, who patronized the countyman, and enabled 
Mr. Williams to create a diversion which seemed highly essential ; so the 
editor, in a speech, full of good humour, proposed the health of Mr. 
William Tunster,—and “the future Mrs. Tunster,” added the Doctor, out 
of the midst of a cloud of smoke. 

Will said he was very much obliged to them, and begged to drink 
their good healths in return; as for t’ future Mrs. Tunster, he was sure 
that if she know’d he was in such edicated company and that her health 
had been drunk, she would like him to say thank you same to you on 
her behalf, and he therefore begged to do so; and he might inform 
them that Mrs. Tunster wasn’t such a myth as th’ Doctor seemed to 
think, as he laughed so much abaht it ; however, he would not sit down 
without giving them th’ health of Mr. Doctor Johnson and his good 
leddy. 

The Doctor replied—all my readers will readily believe that he did 
so genially and in appropriate terms—and then toasts and sentiments 
and songs became the oyder of the evening, 

Mr. Crooks made several efforts to introduce astronomy, and failing to 
secure any attention to his views of the Atomic theory, or the phenomena 
of Affinity, he most generously laid down his pipe and recited the 
well-known scene from “Speed the Plough,” where farmer Antield tries 
to make himself agreeable to Sir Philip Blandford, at the conclusion of 
which Will Tunster applauded most lustily ; and Mr. Crooks, steaming 
with the exertion and delighted with his own performance, said to Will, 
“Vous chantez ?” 

“ Shan’t I—by jingo but I will ;” and the countryman rattled his glass 
and cheered again, and proclaimed it as his opinion that Mr. Crooks was 
a real good un. 

«Mr. Crooks would like to hear you sing,” said Mr. Williams. 

“Well than, dang me, as I havn’t th’ oud bugle here, he shall; it’s 
mony a long day sin I’ve sung, but there’s an oud song of the sam tune 
as “ Mary on th’ banks a sweet Dundee,” and a bit like it as I heered it, 
fair which, as Mester Crooks has gin us a bit in th’ farmin loine, and as 
I'm goin to be sommat i’ that way,.may be you'll loike to hear.” 

Will therefore stretched out his legs, unbuttoned his plush waistcoat, 
and bellowed, in a minor key, the following ditty :~ 
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Young William was a ploughboy, 
In famous Lincolnshire : 

Young William was a ploughboy, 
For more than fower long year ; 
Till by the pressgang he was ta’en— 
As I will tell to you— 
Before that he'd arrivéd at 
The age of twenty-two. 


Young Mary was a milkmaid, 
In that same famous shire : 
Young Mary was a milkmaid, 
For more than fower long year. 
She lov’d the gay young ploughboy, 
Whistling behind his team ; 
When to their joys an end was put, 
As quickly it shall seem. 


Ben Swasher was a captain, 
All dresséd out in blue : 
Ben Swasher was a captain 
Of a famous pressgang crew. 
Says he—‘‘ We'll have young William, 
The ploughboy brave and true ;” 
And on they march’d to capture him, 
Which quick/y they did rue. 


The ploughboy they did lure away, 


By a message from his love: 

The ploughboy they did lure away, 
Into a lonely grove ; 

And there out dashed upon him, 
The pressgang brutal/y, 

And Will did wage a deadly fight, 
All for his liberty. 


Before young William was secured, 
Two men had gasped their last : 
Before young William was secured, 

Two men had breathed their last. 
But William he was put on board 
A ship that very night, 
And sail’d away unto the wars, 
Before the morning light. 


Now, the Captain came to Mary, 
For to make love to her ; 
He came unto young Mary, 
With precious gold, a store ; 
But when she"knew her ploughboy 
A pressed man was he, 
She seized his betrayer, 
And stabbéd him mortally. 


Young William he returnéd, 
In about ten year, or more : 

Young William he returned, 
All from a foreign shore. 
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They pointed to the churchyard, 
And there he found his bride ; 
And over her a stone, which said— 
‘Of a broken heart she died.” 
Young William heav’d a deep sigh, 
This painful sight to see : 
Young William heav'd a deep sigh, 
A deep sigh heavéd he ;— 
* Oh, Mary/ dearest Mary / 
With you I'll quickly lie,” 
And then, upon the cold, cold ground, 
He laid him down to die. 

It was now nearly midnight, and Mr. Crooks having fallen asleep 
during Will’s song, and Jacob expressing a desire to retire, the party 
broke up, Jacob promising to meet Mr. Johnson and Mr. Williams at 
twelve the following morning, on business of great importance. 

When Jacob reached the inn where he had ordered a bed for the night, 
he found a note waiting for him. It was evidently written in a disguised 
hand; nobody knew who had left it ; but it was to be given “to the good- 
looking young man who had ordered a bed there, and who was in the 
house with a countryman in the morning.” Jacob opened the note, and 
read as follows :—“ I saw you in the fair to-day ; keep my secret as you 


have sworn. ‘Tom is innocent, and if the worst comes to the worst I will 
save him.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


JACOB ACCEPTS A FOOTING ON THE FIRST ROUND OF THE LADDER, WITH A FULL 
DETERMINATION TO MOUNT HIGHER; AND MR. WINDGATE WILLIAMS 
RELATES SOME OF HIS ADVENTURES. 


On the following day, Jacob knew all that the readers of this history 
know about the events which had occurred at Middleton ; and he learnt 
a little more, whereby he could better understand the mysterious note 
which had so perplexed him on the previous night. Mr. Johnson in- 
formed him that Tom Titsy had been apprehended as an accomplice 
of Magar’s. The police, he said, had taken this extraordinary step on 
account of some words which Magar had let fall in his cell, and because 
an old watchman remembered seeing Tom and Magar together on the 
morning of the murder, when it was supposed Magar was removing the 
body. The same watchman had seen Tom out late at night, and had 
also some strange story to tell about the same voice which said “ All 
right” to him in Magar’s shop when the murder was, no doubt, being 
committed, and said “ All right ” some time afterwards, when he tried the 
door of Mr. Morriston on the first night of the publication of the Middle- 
ton Star. That was, no doubt, Jennings’s voice, the Doctor said ; but the 
police were determined to have some one else if they could not catch the 
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other villain, and so they had pounced upon poor Tom, who seemed born 
to be unfortunate. The Doctor had no doubt about Tom’s innocence, and 
was satisfied that he would be acquitted, but he was very much troubled 
on account of the misery which the event had brought to Mrs. Titsy 
and poor Susan Stimson. 

“‘ However,” continued the Doctor, “I have a scheme in my head con- 
cerning them, which shall be explained in due course. The first thing I 
want is to make a proposition to you. By the bye, has Mr. Tunster left 
Dinsley ?” 

“He went away early,” said Jacob ; “he is furnishing, and otherwise 
preparing for matrimony, and was making some mysterious purchases here 
and in the neighbourhood yesterday. His father has left him a little 
fortune, and he is going to make good use of it.” 

“Well, it seems te me,” continued the Doctor, “that the time has 
come for a change in all our fortunes, sir. Fate will work in its own way, 
and if we do not take up our proper positions without being thrust into 
them by good luck, something that looks like bad luck will thrust us on.” 

“ Quite a philosopher,” said Mr. Windgate Williams, at whose lodgings 
the reader will already have concluded this conversation took place— 
“looks on the bright side of things, Mr. Morriston, and has faith in truth 
—he will win, sir, he will win.” 

““ Now, Mister Jacob, I know you are proud, but you are not too proud 
to take the first step on the ladder, up which you may mount to fortune, 
and Mr. Williams offers to put your foot upon it.” 

Jacob looked anxiously from one to the other. He had been racking 
his brain, half through the night, wondering how he might fairly 
start in life, and once more endeavour to secure the prize which hope 
whispered might still be his. 

“ This is it,” said Mr. Williams ; “I admired you, sir, at Middleton. 
IT had the greatest esteem for your father—--fine man, sir; noble-hearted 
creature. Mr Johnson has told me of your great merits ; has spoken of 
the intention of your father to make a journalist of you; and in the 
most handsome manner has placed a sum of money in my hands (he said 
you would he too proud to take it), for the purchase of books or other 
purposes ; and, in fine, sir, the reportership and sub-editorship of the 
Courant is vacant, sir, and the appointment is yours if you will take it.” 

Would he take it! would he not! Jacob’s heart swelled with his 
gratitude; he felt that the ice was thawing rapidly now, and that the 
sunshine was brightening the future. He would only accept the Doctor’s 
pecuniary assistance as a loan, to which his kind-hearted friend consented. 
It was arranged that Jacob should lodge with Mr. Williams, who delicately 
hinted that Mr. Snippers in the High Street was the best tailor in Dinsley. 
Jacob called upon that eminent clothier in the afternoon, and in the 
evening took up his quarters at Mrs. Smick’s, in the Grove, where the 
Ioctor spent the evening, and announced his intention of astonishing some 
of his friends. In fact, he did there and then surprise Jacob with the 
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information that he (Horatio Johnson) was a capitalist who could drive 
his carriage if he felt inclined to do so. 

“ But mind, Doctor, only on one condition do I accept this pecuniary 
aid,” said Jacob at parting. 

“Yes, yes ; as a loan to be returned with interest—all right.” 

A week previously Jacob would not have consented to accept the 
Doctor’s money, nor would he have settled down to work as he had now 
resolved. Several times within the past six months he had been on the 
point of leaving England ; more than once had he forgotten Mr. Spawl- 
ing’s well-known exordium at breakfast, when Jacob stood on,the threshold 
of his greatest troubles ; but now Hope seemed to point so directly to 
the light, that he looked up to heaven, and was grateful indeed. 

He still loved Lucy with all the fervency of his nature, though in the 
gipsy tents he had, in his passion, said to himself he would wipe the well- 
known image out of his memory, and hate women for evermore. At 
these times he would sneer and snarl at everybody, and fancy that he only 
required a tub and a lantern to become a young Diogenes. ‘Then the 
death-bed of his father would haunt his imagination, and smother his 
angry thoughts with its peacefulness and calm solemnity ; and he would 
picture the released spirit passing upwards, upwards on the bosom of the 
wind, in the beautiful golden sunset, to meet the two loved ones who were 
beckoning, beckoning. Often under these varying influences Jacob had 
poured out his conflicting thoughts in written words, that assumed 
the shape of poetry, rhapsodical snatches of prose, and other curious 
memorandums on the backs of leaves in an old school diary, wherein he 
had entered, by the advice of his master, any particular events which he had 
then deemed worth recording, interspersed here and there with maxims 
that had fallen from Mr. Spawling’s lips during their famous rambles, or 
snatches of wisdom from the great book of The Man of Stratford. Bitterly 
had Jacob satirized some of the schoolmaster’s kind philosophic sayings ! 
The scrap of poetry which, on that dark cold night beyond the gipsy fires, 
he had told Julius Jennings had been published, was as withering a piece 
of cynicism as could possibly enter into the head of a mere youth. But 
Jacob had rapidly become a man in feelings, and by experience ; or at 
least he thought so. He had learnt by heart many of Rouchefoucault’s 
maxims, and had written some of them down beside Mr. Spawling’s: at 
a public library where he had had a shilling’s worth of reading, he had 
imbibed some of those “Characteristics” of Hazlitt which seemed most to 
suit his disease, and he was especially struck with the author’s knowledge 
of woman’s heart! Years afterwards when he read the “ Liber Amoris,” 
he understood why the lodger under the spells of “S. L.” seemed entitled 
to say a few hard things about the affected modesty and artfulness and 
shallowness of most women. And still this philosopher, this proud de- 
termined woman-hating young fellow, loved Lucy, and the sweets (which 
even those whose love is unrequited often enjoy after the sorrowing has 
departed) would sometimes mingle with the bitters, and call up fond 
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memories and treasured words that should have been sufficient to make 
Jacob feel that Lucy was not false to her vows. But had not all the 
world deserted him in his downfall? Poverty and Pride are very egotistical 
and unreasonable, or Jacob would have remembered the conduct of Squire 
Northcotes, and said No, in reply to his own question. But he only thought 
of the letters he had not received from Spen, and Mr. Spawling, and 
Dorothy ; and of the deserted house in the snow, and the departure there- 
from, as described by Miriam. And now all this was cleared away by 
the words of Will Tunster, whom kind fate had sent to him on the road 
to Dinsley fair! And he remembered the injunction of Spen to direct 
to the General Post-Office! O yes, the snow was melting! The meeting 
with Johnson and Williams too. The tide was turning decidedly ! 
And Jacob was determined to make the best use of his time. 

Frequently, when Mr. Williams was asleep, and the thunderbolt was 
warm in bed, and Mrs. Smick was dreaming of her dear departed (“ which 
were a captain in the merchint service”), and the other lodgers in the 
Grove were snoring, there was a light in Jacob’s bed-room, and the editor’s 
lieutenant was hard at work. In the watches of the night. Jacob thought 
he was preparing for a coming day. Poor Jacob! We have all built our 
castles in the air. How few have represented hopes destined to be 
realized! Jacob’s castles, we may be sure, were gorgeous palaces ; for it 
was his nature to run into extremes. 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Williams, a few evenings after Jacob's 
appointment on the Courant and his residence at the Grove, “ You're get- 
ting on—made a good start, sir—you’ll do Jacob, you'll do, my boy—my 
friend Beswick, who now shakes London to its centre two or three times 
a-week in The Leviathan, began as you do at the bottom of the ladder— 
there are prizes to be won, sir, and youll win one, but hang that sitting 
up half the night—burning the midnight oil is all very well, but it soon 
exhausts the human lamp, sir.” 

“You don’t know why I am so very anxious to improve my position ; 
some day I will tell you,” replied Jacob, stirring the fire and looking 
down a long street of burning houses, which the poker left behind it. 

“Q, it’s a case of love I dare say: young fellows like you, hot and 
sanguine, always get violently in love and set about making their 
fortunes at twenty, that they may be married at twenty-one—saw you 
looking at that pretty girl over the way—eh ? is that the flame?” 

Mr. Williams, who was gracefully reclining on a sofa, with one leg on 
the back, looked through the smoke of a very cheap and a very strong 
cigar at Jacob, in a jocular fashion. 

“No,” said Jacob, “but I have noticed rather a pretty girl at the 
window occasionally.” 

“Yes, I dare say—too short, but rather nice though—soft blue eyes— 
was nearly in Jove once myself, Jacob—was editing the London Smasher 
‘at the time-—going to the office one afternoon, just passing through Temple 
Lar, became conscious that a magnificent creature, in a swinging turn-out, 
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was gazing at me—two flunkeys behind—I returned her smile—raised my 
hat—she beckoned, check string was pulled, and love and beauty were 
wheeled away to Mayfair—magnificent mansion—she had noticed me 
at the opera—tlove at first sight—she had adored me long—would I be 
hers? Yes, by Jove, 1 would—ring the bell—for the priest I expected— 
show this gentleman to the door, and kick him down the steps if necessary 
—ah! ah! turned out to be an eccentric party of great wealth—had once 
been jilted—revenged herself by befooling all the handsomest men in 
town, ahem.” 

“A very good story,” said Jacob, “especially for the marines, as you 
sometimes say.” 

“Ts it, sir —~extraordinary place, London—as you'll know some day— 
marvellous incidents occurring there, sir, every day—used me up in seven 
years—just that time since my cousin Webster, who wrote that work 
which created such a stir last year, said, ‘ Windgate, my boy, your dishing 
yourself up—go into the country and recruit’/—did so, and by Jupiter have 
been in the country ever since—should hardly know London now I sup- 
pose, or be known at my club—how time flies !” and Mr. Williams put his 
other leg upon the sofa back. 

“ Do you know any of the London publishers well?” Jacob inquired. 

“‘ Rather—was bored out of my life to write a novel for Sharmans, 
worried to death to edit Ginghem’s Magazine—didn’t care for that sort of 
thing,—contributed occasionally to the Mag., and wrote my three leaders 
a-week—quite enough for a lazy beggar like me—all the publishers in the 
Row, and out of it, know Windgate Williams—did you never see my 
‘Topsy Turvy ; or, Out of Sight,’ published by, let me see—was it by 
Ginghems or Sharmans—Ginghem of course—haven’t a copy now—shall 
come across one some day.” 

“T should like to see it,” said Jacob, wondering at his friend’s garrulity, 
and hoping that Mr. Williams was not poking fun at him. 

O yes, I can see—you don’t believe half I say—like you young fellows 
—I forgive you—a man who doesn’t know London knows nothing— 
London is the epitome of the world, the encyclopedia of life, the centre 
of fashion, the hot-bed of genius, the arena where wit tilts with wit, the 
scene of all the greatest tragedies, and comedies, and farces in real life— 
by Jove, sir, I don’t wonder you don’t believe all I :say—you’ve read 
a good deal, Jacobh—know something of classic stories, fairy tales, and 
all that sort of thing—none of them comes up to London—Bagdad, 
and Athens, and the Flying Island, Rome, Pompeii, Constantinople, 
Alladin’s Palace, Pandemonium, and Paris—all rolled into one would 
not make a London, sir—no, no.” 

“I did not say I doubted your word, Mr. Williams.” 

“No, but you looked it—I forgive you—no offence, my boy—truth 
being stranger than fiction, no wonder that one is mistaken for the other 
—some day I shall be telling another young fellow, perhaps, about my 
engagement at Middleton, and how it ended—he’ll not believe it—by 
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Janus and his gates, sir, it’s a wonder I’m not a prisoner now for man- 
slaughter—you remember the grand charge up the steps—I never hit 
a fellow with such malice prepense as I hit that minion of the fiend, 
Gripps—it reminded me of an affair in which I was concerned some 
years ago—it was a grand night at Vauxhall—dancing with a very fine 
girl—swell of the first water annoyed me continually—put his eye- 
glass perpetually upon both of us—seemed to have known the lady 
before—this went on for some time—he was joined by another fellow— 
when I ordered lobster salad for myself and friend, they passed the little 
harbour and sneered—lost my patience at last—dashed out upon them 
—thrashed them both, within an inch of their lives—nearly killed three 
waiters who interfered, and broke my arm against a policeman’s head— 
was laid up six weeks—fined a pile of money, and was afterwards 
presented with a purse and a pair of embroidered boxing gloves, at an 
oyster supper, by a select party who admired my courage and hated the 
swells ['d beaten, who turned out to have been a perpetual nuisance at 
Vauxhall.” 

He was certainly a singular character this Mr. Windgate Williams. 
A liar should have a good memory, the old axiom says. If Mr. Williams 
did not always tell the truth, he certainly had an excellent memory ; for 
Jacob, when he came to know more of his friend, found that he seldom or 
never gave two versions of one story. Some of the most extraordinary 


of his narratives, if they had no foundation in fact, were evidently 
believed in by the narrator. I fear if the editor of the Courant had lived 
in Turkey, where it is said they brand on the forehead all persons who 
are convicted of being the authors of any notvurious falsehoods, he would 
have cut a sorry figure. But there was no malice in Windgate’s fibs, and 
often much humour, which is something in his favour. I wonder 
what Miss Amelia Opie would have made of him? 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE ADVISABILITY OF ESTABLISHING A 
CRIMINAL COURT OF APPEAL. 


BY HERBERT GRAHAM. 


WirHin a comparatively short period four terrible murders have been 
committed, and in each trial a verdict of guilty has been returned against 
the accused. Upon the justice of these verdicts public opinion has 
differed, and memorials have been addressed to the Secretary of State, 
praying that the punishment of death might not be inflicted upon the 
condemned criminals. The cases to which I refer are those of Mrs. 
M‘Lachlan, Alexander Milne, Townley, and Wright. In three of these 
cases the Secretary of State has exercised his power to alter the sentence 
pronounced at the trial; but the propriety of his acting in two of them 
is very questionable. One can scarcely help thinking that in the case 
of Mrs. M‘Lachlan, the sentence of death was commuted through fear 
of the mob; while, in that of Townley, there is hardly the slightest 
foundation for the course which Sir George Grey has pursued. The 
Act of Parliament upon which the Secretary of State founds his 
judgment, and which he would almost appear to assert left him no 
alternative, does not render a respite compulsory in the circumstances 
of Townley’s case. It simply declares that it shall be lawful for the 
Secretary of State to authorize the removal of the prisoner to an asylum. 
If this is to be construed as compulsory, then it is also compulsory 
(for it is declared that “it shall be lawful”) for two justices and two 
doctors to grant a certificate of the prisoner’s insanity, but no two 
justices and doctors are named, so that what the Act on the Secretary 
of State’s interpretation declares to be everybody's duty, would be found 
in practice to be nobody’s. It must be observed, too, that the report 
of the Lynacy Commissioners bore that the prisoner was in the same 
state when examined by them as at his trial, and they thought the 
sentence correct. If then Townley was insane when examined by the 
Commissioners he was also insane when ‘he verdict was pronounced, in 
which case a legal sentence could not have been passed against him; but 
those gentlemen express their opinion that the sentence was a just one— 
in other words, that Townley is perfectly sane. Baron Martin also in 
his correspondence with the Secretary of State, expressed his opinion 
that the sentence was just, which it could not have been if Townley at 
the time it was pronounced had been insane. And yet, in the face of 
all this, Sir George Grey has granted a respite ! 

I do not purpose entering into the merits of either of these cases, but 
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to consider how the recurrence of similar judicial farces might be avoided, 
and the law placed upon a more satisfactory footing. This, I think, could 
be effected by the establishment of a Criminal Court of Appeal. 

In almost every civil action of any importance it is in the power of 
the unsuccessful litigant to appeal against the adverse judgment, and have - 
it reviewed by a higher tribunal. The House of Lords is the great appeal 
forum for England, Scotland, and Ireland. The judges of that Court 
may alter or reverse the decisions of the judges in civil suits if brought 
before them by way of appeal. Each of these countries has a supreme 
court to which the decisions of inferior courts may be advocated, and 
whose decisions are appealable again to the House of Lords. There are 
certain restrictions—certain exceptions to this rule—but in the general 
case it is as stated. 

Ihe system of appeals in civil suits is found by experience to be bene- 
ficial. No one, I think, denies this. Although it does sometimes happen 
that an unsatisfactory decision is pronounced, yet this is in most cases 
attributable more to the nature of the proof and other matter from which 
the inference founding the judgment is deducible, than to incompetency 
on the part of the judges. The judges who compose those appeal courts 
are generally men of sound legal knowledge, displayed in long practice 
at the Bar; they are, in fact, the leading lawyers of the time, upon 
whom the honours of their profession have been conferred. If then the 
system which admits of appeals in civil suits be a beneficial system, 
would it not be advisable to adopt a similar system in regard to 
criminal trials? The question is one which is well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

It must be borne in mind that every person tried on a criminal charge 
is entitled to a fair and impartial investigation of his case, and also to 
have every opportunity afforded him for rebutting the charge and proving 
his entire innocence of the crime imputed to him, for, in the eye of the 
law, he is considered innocent until his guilt is clearly proved. The 
object of the trial is not simply to find him guilty, but to investigate and 
answer the question whether he really is guilty. Until convicted of the 
crime charged against him, he is only a suspected person. Every means 
therefore ought to be adopted for securing a safe judgment. 

No doubt many objections might be stated to the establishment of a 
Criminal Court of Appeal. Of these the principal, I think, are—(1.) That 
the verdict returned by the jury being the opinion of a plurality of 
persons, is as likely to be correct as would be the verdict returned by 
the judges on appeal. (2.) The expense. (3.) That the result of the 
adoption of such a system would be that every criminal would appeal, 
whether or not he had good grounds for his appeal, in the hope of 
getting clear by the discovery of some flaw in the procedure ; or merely 
to incur expense in the prosecution; or to stave off the execution of his 
sentence, if capital. And (4.) That the intervention of an appeal court 
would render the first trial useless. 
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With regard to the first of these objections, viz., that the verdict of 
the jury, being the opinion of a plurality of persons, is as likely to be 
correct as would be the verdict returned by the judges on appeal—I do 
not consider our present system of trial by jury to be the best, or even 
a good means for establishing the guilt or innocence of a suspected 
criminal, and I have elsewhere written against it. Although the verdict 
of the jury under our present system, is a unanimous* opinion, I do not 
consider that it is entitled to as much weight as would be the verdict 
of two or three skilled lawyers accustomed to the careful consideration 
of questions of evidence. It sometimes happens—not very frequently 
perhaps, but sufficiently often to show that some amendment of the 
present system is desirable—that the jury return a verdict at variance 
with the evidence. The judge must pronounce the sentence, which 
may be death, and unless the Secretary of State sees proper to grant 
a remission of the sentence, the prisoner falls a victim to the ignorance 
of the jury. And even suppose the Secretary of State should interfere 
it would simply be to commute the sentence to perhaps imprisonment 
during her Majesty’s pleasure, or to inflict some other punishment, 
ending only with the unfortunate victim’s life. Now it may happen that 
such person is altogether innocent of the crime imputed to him, but that 
circumstances with which he had nothing whatever to do, have thrown 
around him a semblance of guilt. All these circumstances may be capable 
of explanation, but the power to establish his innocence may be altogether 
beyond the prisoner’s reach. There is only a strong suspicion of guilt 
however; there is no actual proof of guilt. The jury not being capable 
of drawing the line between circumstantial and direct evidence, nor of 
attaching the proper weight to such circumstantial evidence—being, in 
short, utterly ignorant of the nature and effect of circumstantial proof— 
urive at the opinion that the circumstances attending the case which 
they are empanelled to decide, are clear proofs of guilt, and so they return 
a verdict against the prisoner. They do not consider—it is very ques- 
tionable if they are capable of considering+—whether other inferences 
are deducible from the evidence laid before them: it is sufficient that 
there is one inference deducible ; and that inference being sufficient for 
them, they return a verdict against the prisoner, and so he is condemned 
and punished for a crime of which, perhaps, he is entirely innocent. 
No one will deny that an appeal in such a case would be only just. 
The evidence would then be carefully considered by men trained to 
the work; and as all the inferences deducible from the proof would 
be carefully weighed, the prisoner would receive the benefit of the doubt, 
and so be set free. True, he might still have the suspicion of. guilt 


* In England unanimity is required, but it is different in Scotland. 
+ The qualifications for serving as a juryman are monetary, and not educational. 
Lawyers of all classes, ministers, doctors, professors in colleges, army and navy 
officers, parochial schoolmasters—in short, the men most suited for doing a juryman’s 
work, are exempted from serving, and of course never serve as jurymen. 
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attached to him, but that is a matter which in many cases the law 
cannot obviate, and it is only the natural consequence of the position 
in which the prisoner was placed by circumstances. In a case of this 
kind it could not be contended that the verdict returned by the jury, 
“being the opinion of a plurality of persons, is as likely to be correct as 
would be the verdict returned by the judges on appeal. Nor can it be 
objected that the case supposed is an exceptional one. Almost every 
crime of any magnitude has a certain amount of mystery attached to 
it, and is provable to a great extent only by circumstantial evidence. 
Circumstantial evidence I hold to be as trustworthy as direct evidence, 
but its application cannot with safety be intrusted to a jury ; and yet 
in the vast majority of criminal trials of any magnitude, the jury are 
asked to weigh and apply such evidence. 

The second objection of expense is one upon which nothing need be 
said. Crime must be punished, but in the application of such punish- 
ments, care must be taken that the innocent do not suffer and the guilty 
escape. No consideration of expense must be permitted to deter us from 
giving every suspected criminal a fair and just trial; for, as I have already 
said, the object of the trial is not to find the prisoner guilty, but to arrive 
at the solution of the question whether he is really guilty. If the 
prisoner is guilty, then let him suffer—if innocent, set him free. 

The third objection that every criminal would appeal, whether or 
not he had good grounds for his appeal, in the hope of getting clear 
by the discovery of some flaw in the procedure, or merely to incur 
expense in the prosecution, or to stave off the execution of his sentence 
if capital—contains a considerable amount of truth. So long as a 
chance remained, a condemned criminal would be sure to clutch at it as 
drowning men catch at straws. But this could easily be obviated. 
Appeals could be restricted to certain cases and upon certain grounds. 
The right of appeal might be allowable only in the more serious charges, 
or when sufficient grounds were shown for believing that a wrong 
verdict had been returned in the first trial. A certain code might be 
established, and only cases falling within the limits of that code would 
be appealable ; or a preliminary investigation might be ordered as to . 
the grounds of appeal; and on a report as to the sufficiency of these 
grounds, the appeal might be allowed. The judges in the appeal might 
be limited to considering the evidence adduced at the first trial, and 
deciding upon that evidence—having power, however, in special cases, 
to hear and take into consideration other evidence, either for or against 
the prisoner, which had come to light between the date of the first trial 
and the date of the appeal being heard, or such evidence as was known 
to the prosecutor, but not adduced at the former trial. With such 
evidence before them, they might order counsel to be heard, and afterwards 
give their verdict. This court of appeal might consist of three judges, 
the decision of the majority being final. In special circumstances these 
judges might also have power to mitigate the sentences of inferior courts, 
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and even to lessen the punishment which the law would inflict on a 
prisoner being found guilty by a final verdict. If such a system were 
adopted, it might then be advisable to put an end to the practice which 
at present prevails of leaving it to the Secretary of State to commute 
sentences as he may think proper. This arbitrary power vested in a 
single individual is, I consider, very unwisely bestowed. The Secretary 
of State may be a very fitting person to inquire into and commute 
sentences, but the multifarious duties of his office must necessarily pre- 
vent him from making the requisite inquiry personally, or at least from 
giving that attention which the matter demands. He is therefore com- 
pelled either to hand over the consideration of the case to a subor- 
dinate, or to hurry through it himself—in which latter case he must 
have but avery vague idea of the matter in which his power is to he 
exercised. The respite granted to Townley is a very apt illustration of 
this. If any person at all is to be permitted to alter the sentences of 
the court, it should be men who will be able to give the case their full 
and deliberate consideration. If such a power were conferred upon the 
judges in an appeal court, there can be little reason for supposing that 
it would be abused or incautiously exercised. When the guilt of 4 
criminal is once clearfy established, commutation of his punishment 
should not be permitted unless in very exceptional cases. He knew 
the punishment, or ought to have known it, before he committed the 
offence with which he is charged; and if he infringe upon the laws 
instituted for the protection and well-being of society, he must bear the 
punishment which those laws have prescribed for such infringement. 
There are occasionally, or may be, cases where it would be well that 
there should be such a power of commutation; and in order to provide 
for those cases, it might, as I have said, be advisable to vest such a 
power in the judges by whom the appeal is heard. 

To the fourth objection, viz., that the intervention of an appeal court 
would render the first trial useless—I reply that the first trial would not 
be rendered useless. Are the trials conducted in England, Scotland, and 
Treland, the decisions pronounced at which are appealable to the House 
of Lords, useless? Why not have the cases decided in the House of 
Lords at the very outset? They are not useless. When a person thinks 
himself aggrieved by the decision pronounced by the court below, he may 
appeal to the higher tribunal. It is scarcely probable that both courts 
will do him an injustice. Certainly their decision may be unfavourable 
to such persons, but is it therefore unjust? If the case were decided in 
his favour, there would still be his opponent who would be unsuccessful. 
The court decide upon the matter before them on principles of law and 
equity, and it is scarcely possible that an English, Scotch, or Irish court 
will decide a case illegally and inequitably, and that that decision will 
afterwards be confirmed by the House of Lords. By allowing appeals in 
civil suits, the unsuccessful litigant in the court below may rely with 

confidence on the decision being reversed by the House of Lords if it is 
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illegal and inequitable. The system which allows appeals to the House 
of Lords in civil suits is a sound system, fair and equitable alike to both 
parties. If they are content with the decision of the inferior court, then 
the case is done ; but if not, they may take the decision of the House of 
Lords. No one will deny the soundness and the advantages of the 
system. And if sound when applied to civil suits, would it be less sound 
if applied to criminal trials? In the former, the litigants themselves bear 
the expense. In the latter they would not—the expense would fall to be 
borne by the Crown. Doubtless that expense would be considerable, but 
not so very considerable if certain restrictions were applied which would 
prevent unnecessary appeals—appeals simply for delay, incurring of 
expense etc.,—from being allowed. The expense would not then be 
very great, and it would tend to perfect our system of criminal juris- 
prudence, by ensuring almost certain safety to innocent persons. charged 
with the perpetration of serious crimes—a most important matter, as 
will be readily admitted, and one to ensure which expense should not be 
grudged. 

The opinions expressed in this paper are briefly these:—that a 
Criminal Court of Appeal should be instituted, to be composed of the 
leading criminal lawyers ; that appeals should be allowed from inferior 
criminal tribunals to this court of appeal, but only in certain circum- 
stances and under certain restrictions, imposed as a check upon unnecessary 
appeals ; that the power to commute sentences at present vested in the 
Secretary of State should be withdrawn from that official, and that the 
appeal court should have power conferred upon them to restrict the legal 
punishments inflicted, or which might be inflicted, either by themselves 
or by inferior courts; but that this power should be exercised only in 
very special cases. 















































EVANESCENT LITERATURE. 


BY SHIRESS WILL. 


Tere are books that have been read for a thousand years, and will 
be for another decade of centuries ; and there are books that have been 
utterly forgotten a month after publication. The first is an instance of 
the long-living, and the second of the evanescent, elements in literature. 
Homer has been a name for more than two thousand years ; and Chaucer 
has been read for now five hundred: Milton will last as long as English 
literature has a name ; and Shakespeare, it is generally said, will live to 
the end of the world. But, on the other hand, how many volumes, pub- 
lished in the course of one year, are never heard of in the other; and 
how many authors there are, of whom no one ever hears anything within 
a few short months after the publication of their books. © 

The reason of this is, of course, quite clear. There are good books 
and there are worthless. There are tares among the wheat even of litera- 
ture. Books that have real merit and deserve longevity are appreciated, 
if not at once, at least before long; and, having once had their reputation 
established, they go on and flourish. On the other hand, such as are 
worthless, even though they may find favour in the public eye for an 
hour, invariably find their level in the end, and sink into that oblivion 
out of which they should never have been lifted. It is in the nature of 
things that they should do so; and when once such books fall, in ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred they fall, like Lucifer, never to rise again. 

Looking into the past as well as into the present history of English 
literature, the uncertain success of books affords one of the most curious 
and interesting subjects for study. ‘The causes which have led to the 
downfall, so to speak, of books are indeed numerous and varied. To 
some of these if may not be unprofitable to advert before particularly 
considering what may be designated the “evanescent” element in the 
current literature of the day. 

The absolute worthlessness of the matter itself is not always the load 
that drags a book down ; although it is obvious that where that fault 
does exist, it will be a sure and inevitable cause of the book’s ultimate 
non-success. There are other defects equally powerful in their operation, 
Faults in style ; indelicacy of language ; and a hundred other causes may 
produce a like result. As to defects in style; this is one of the most 
unfailing causes of a book’s non-success. The style may have been 
suited to its own particular day ; but so soon as a succeeding generation 
detects its faults, readers are warned against it; every one of good taste 
forsakes the book, and so it is laid aside, Jn this way a change in the 
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taste of the age may suffice to consign to the book-shelf for ever many of 
the old favourites and pleasant companions of a previous generation. 
Lyly’s euphuistical writings, poetical and otherwise, were, for instance, all 
the rage in his day ; but who now, save the persevering student of litera- 
ture, “cramming” for some examination in or out of the Civil Service let 
us say, ever thinks of reading Lyly, or Suckling, or Donne! Such books 
as these are like certain government servants ; they come in and go out 
according as their parties are in or out of power. When the taste for 
euphuisms, by which is meant that affectation of excessive elegance and 
refinement of language which is ridiculed by Sir Walter Scott in the cha- 
racter of Sir Percie Shafton in the “ Monastery,” had been blown thither 
from Italy and France, and had completely taken possession of the English 
mind, then Lyly and his followers were the pets of the people: when, in a 
succeeding age, the tables were turned, Lyly and his followers became for- 
gotten, and Huphues his England was quoted no more. People had begun 
to see the folly of 
‘* Curling with metaphors a plain intention, 
And decking it as if it were to sell.” 

There is again another class of literature, which, having served its time 
and done its work, dies a natural and an early, death ; and which, though 
excellent in its way, is never really intended to live long. This is the 
case with such productions as the political writings of De Foe, Addison, 
Steele, and others. After the great political questions which they dis- 
cussed were solved and settled, these productions died out at once; and 
we now know their authors on account only of their purely literary 
labours. This class of literature is to be found im every age, and was 
especially plentiful in the days of De Foe when there was no Fourth 
Estate of the Press, and hence no engine by means of which social 
questions could be agitated and public grievances reformed. In conse- 
quence of this want, men were driven to express their opinions in the 
form of pamphlets, of which De Foe alone wrote some twenty or thirty, 
and as every one knows, more than once got himself fined, imprisoned, 
and on one occasion pilloried for his pains. The same class of writing is 
plentiful even in our day ; although the newspaper press now do most of 
the work required to be done. 

Some books again even, though worthless, acquire considerable fame 
in the outset of their career. But if they do rise like the rocket, they 
fall like the stick in the end. Of these, Mr. Robert Montgomery’s poems 
furnish a striking example. After running through an extravagant 
number of editions in a short time, Macaulay’s severe criticism of it so 

completely demolished the undeserved reputation of the author, that his 
poems are now never heard of. One sensible and well reasoned review 
(O/ rara avis /) is all that is necessary to effect such a purpose: for our 
reviewers have intrusted to them the somewhat arbitrary prerogative of 
keeping down the bulk of literature by guarding the threshold and refus- 
ing to admit everything not worthy of the honour of admittance. 
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But there is yet another class of literature, and so peculiar is it in its 
nature, that we cannot call it anything else than evanescent literature. 
Under this head must be included all that mass of light and amusing 
literature with which the reading public are now being supplied ; whether 
in the shape: of sensation novels, essays, unimportant travels, uninterest- 
ing voyages ; or in the form of magazines and periodicals of all sorts, sizes, 
and prices. The state and conformation of society at the present day 
render this class of literature an absolute necessity—a want which cannot 
be overlooked. Reading is now one of the most universal luxuries ; and 
that reading, in order to be enjoyed, must be of a class calculated not less 
to amuse than to instruct. The aim of the better class of this light litera- 
ture is therefore, or ought to be, to convey instruction disguised under 
the form of amusement, in the same way as the medical man gives his 
patient the nauseous powder disguised under the form of some saccharine 
mixture. It may be, and indeed we do not attempt to deny, that among 
a certain class of this cheap literature, the instructive element is almost 
entirely neglected and what there is of amusement is of a nature that, to 
say the least, can only be appreciated by the less educated classes. But 
this ought not to be so, and cannot be so longer than until those readers 
come to see that, by going elsewhere, they may kill two birds with one 
stone ;—in other words, that they may improve their minds, increase their 
store of information, and raise themselves a step or two in the moral and 
intellectual scale, besides amusing themselves during their leisure hours, 
and all this with no more effort or exertion than it formerly required to 
accomplish the last item alone. 

Nine-tenths at least of the novels published now-a-days are in the 
truest sense evanescent ; they are published, it is true, at a high price, 
but they last only their day. Two or three months after publication a 
guinea-and-a-half novel is scarcely worth five shillings. We are neither 
here to decry what are popularly called the “sensation novels,” now so 
prevalent, nor will we turn aside to defend them. But the true solution 
of the whole mystery attending their prosperity is simply this: that their 
popularity is the result of one of those fleeting, evanescent tastes of the 
day that are constantly coming over the public mind in regard to litera- 
ture. It is one which will die out, as all such tastes have died out before. 
In the Elizabethan age, for instance, how prevalent was the taste—conse- 
quent on the then very strong Italian influence on our literature—for 
little, petty conceits ; little novelettes, and so forth. In Dryden’s time 
again all the literary taste lay in the direction of criticism ; every littéra- 
teur turned critic, and everybody devoured criticisms no matter on what 
subject. There have been a hundred such instances, of a popular literary 
mania before now ;—a mania for theological writings ; another for love 
sonnets such as Wyatt and Surrey loved to write ; another for the drama; 
another for essay writing ; another for fiction writing ; and many others. 
The present furore for sensational novels is of the same class. It must 
inevitably die out, and perhaps before long, to make way for some other 
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taste of the times; and it is not by any means probable that that style 
of writing will have any prejudicial and permanent effect on the litera- 
ture of the future. 

Then there are the thousand and one stories and tales that are con- 
stantly running their course in the cheaper class of serial publications, and 
one-fourth part of which are never even republished. It can never be 
dreamt of that all the magazines and periodicals, which are now so plen- 
tiful in and out of London, will survive their time as the Spectator, the 
Tutler, and even the Rambler have done. When there was but a scanty 
supply of the commodity, what there was was highly prized, not for its 
intrinsic merits alone, but also because it was the inauguration of a new 
era in literature—the era of popular influence—when Jittérateurs began for 
the first time to cast off the old and rusty chains that bound them to the 
heels of courts and patrons and to address themselves to the people at 
large. It is, in a great measure, for the same reason that these old perio- 
dicals still possess interest for the present age. It is-therefore not meant 
to be insinuated for a moment that the magazines and periodicals now-a- 
days do not contain anything worthy of being perpetuated or which may 
not outlive their time. We are speaking of the class as a whole; and 
there may be— indeed there unquestionably are—exceptions. But in 
general all such exceptionally good articles are reprinted at some future 
time or other by their authors, and are handed down to posterity in a 
different form from that in which they originally appeared. 

As for the Voyages and Travels and Vacation Rambles, and the Lec- 
tures, and the “ Essays,” some “at the seaside,” some “at the fireside,” 
some “during intervals of business,” some “in the country,” some “ out 
of town,” and others “in town,” it, must puzzle even the Librarians of the 
British Museum to catalogue and arrange them. Now-a-days Brown, Jones 
or Robinson, can’t go astone’s throw away from his own seaboard without 
edifying the rest of mankind, on his return, with his little adventures—the 
same adventures that meet every other ordinary traveller any day in the 
year. The little incidents of all such little tours might almost be stereo- 
typed and kept in stock hy every publisher. There is, for instance, the 
little difficulty ahout. getting a conveyance across country ; there is also 
the little tact of one of the horses getting lame ; and perhaps there is 
besides a short and touching narrative of how the postilion took too 
much beer and nearly upset the conveyance, Every Enylish reader, even 
though he has never been beyond earshot of Bow Bells in the whole 
course of his lifetime, is nevertheless hy this time thoroughly familiar 
with all the little difficulties about the passports; the over-assiduous 
railway servants that put the luggage in the wrong train; and so on. 
Often, as one opens some newly published account of a voyage, he is not 
a little diaappointed to find the same old familiar headings to the chapters, 
which he has been accustomed to see from time to time since boyhood : 
such as “Large shark caught ;” ‘‘ Neptune visits us and exacts tribute ;” 
«A refractory subject ;” “ Vessel spoken with ;” “Another shark ;” The 
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old tar’s yarn ;” e¢ hoc genus omne. We are, however, far from quarrelling 
with the authors of such books ; because, as we have said, they form part 
of that light and amusing reading which the reading public absolutely 
require and of which they never seem to have enough. 

But we were almost forgetting the poetical element. This is rather a 
formidable subject ; for the muses have, as they always have had, a very 
powerful array of suitors for favour. The consequence is that there are 
nearly as many “ poems” published in the course of a single year as one 
could well afford time to read in the course of a whole lifetime without 
neglecting other and more practically important subjects. Except in the 
provinces, such a thing as “The Poet’s Corner” in the newspapers is 
rarely now to be met with, if at all. ‘Where have the poets gone to?” 
do you ask, simple reader! Why, they have gone, those of them of the 
first water, to the first-class serials ; and those of them of less merit to 
the serials of the second class. In due time the “ poets” “collect” their 
“poems ;” by-and-bye we have a nice little volume—“ Richly gilt. With 
a vignette by Smith. Suitable for a Christmas present’’—from, say, 
Messrs. Duodecimo and Company, the publishers, at the small charge of 
ten and sixpence. Not unfrequently, after a lapse of one or more twelve- 
months, the same enterprising firm present a discerning public “ with a 
Second Edition: Revised and with numerous Additions. Embellished 
with portrait of the Author.” This, in general, is the culminating point. 
Verbum sap. sat. 

Of the general mass of all this light literature, perhaps only the 
smallest fractional part will form part and parcel of our literature when 
Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander shall have come to London to see the 
ruins. Properly speaking, such productions are not truly additions to 
literature ; for, paradoxical though it may at first sight appear, it will 
on reflection be obvious to every one that all books are not /iterature, 
It every book that has been published in the English language since the 
invention of printing were to form part of the conglomerate mass of 
English literature, the bewildered student would be utterly appalled at 
the magnitude of his subject, and in fact would be apt to shrink back in 
despair from the task of mastering its details. What may then be desiy- 
nated Evanescent Literature is little better than a myth: it vanishes ere 
scarce it is called into existence. Such books are the mere trifles and 
toys of the day, to be played with until we are tired of them, and then 
put aside to make room for fresh arrivals, 

But, as has been shown, this Mushroom Literature—if the phrase 
may be allowed—is indispensable, and meets a great want. It has now 
become, like our tea and sugar, an indispensable luxury of life. So long 
as the demand lasts, the supply will be kept up; and that supply must, 
as in the case of the tea and sugar, be varied in quality and varied in price, 


In this way the commodity is brought within reach of all classes without 
distinction. 

















TWILIGHT. 


Twiticnt is the very hour of romance. It brings a pause into the 
busiest and most work-a-day life ; it breaks in upon the routine of the 
most practical and energetic. He must be a very prosaic mortal who is 
wholly insensible to its softening influences. Even amid the ceaseless 
hum and turmoil of large cities, the witching hour of gloaming exerts its 
sway. If the sunset has been brilliant, the glowing hues of the sky 
speak of the upper world to those busy denizens of mart and highway 
who are generally so very ready to forget it. Something of the clock- 
work industry that has been tick-ticking all through the weary day, 
seems to relax a little. You may please yourself with the fancy that 
most of the passengers through those busy thoroughfares are returning 
to their homes— 

** When the burden and the heat 
Of labour’s day is o’er, 
And kindly voices greet 
The tired one at his door.” 


Pale, careworn faces seem to lose something of their high pressure- 
look beneath the gentle shades ; even dusty, noisy streets and prim dull 
squares look less bustling and less formal. We can appreciate the beauty 
of twilight even in the great Metropolis, if we can see it falling over the 
river, spanned by its numerous bridges, whose faint lamps begin to twinkle 
here and there ; or by the stately towers of one of the old cathedrals. 
It is better still among the terraces of some pretty suburb, where town 
and country begin to blend, and trees and flowers are not things un- 
known, or in the quiet walks of some green churchyard. Twilight 
always seems to fall with peculiar beauty over a churchyard—that is to 
say, if it possesses any of the characteristics that should attend mortality’s 
last resting-place, and is not one of those veritable “ yards” in the midst 
of some thronged and jostling highway, which are unredeemed by a single 
association of repose or tenderness. There is something in keeping 
between the calmness of the hour and the quiet sleep of those who have 
shuffled off their mortal coil, who have learned the lesson and solved 
the riddle, and who rest from their labours till the dawn of the great 
awaking. But if twilight be thus fascinating in a town, how much more 
so is it in the country, when the soft gray tints steal over the crimson 
glow of the sky, and the shadows creep across the grass ; hills and trees 
grow dim and misty in the distance, the cattle return to their homes, and 
only the tinkling of the sheep bells or some other soft rural sound breaks 
upon the silence? And who that has watched the coming twilight by the 
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side of the mysterious waters, can fail to acknowledge its beauty, as sea 
and sky, so lately gleaming with all the roseate hues of sunset, slowly lose 
their brilliancy, and the gorgeous troop of clouds round the horizon that 
were but now “burning with amber light,” soften into lilac and purple, 
while the heaving expanse of waters grows gray before us. The rippling 
wave on the shore plashes on with soothing monotony, and the white 
sails of passing ships move so slowly that they fail to dispel the illusion 
of rest. Even the brown fisher boats returning homewards harmonize 
with the scene. Everywhere there is the same sense of calm and softened 
melancholy, while the darkness, as the American poet has beautifully 
expressed it : 


** Falls from the wings of night, 
Like a feather is wafted downwards 
From an eagle in his flight.” 


How different is the whole aspect of nature from that of a summer 
sunrise, and how different are the sensations of the gazer. Then all 
is life and energy: now all indicates a wish for peace and rest. Yet to 
many, to most of us, indeed, the twilight is the pleasanter hour of the 
two, setting aside the indisputable fact that the majority of educated and 
reflective individuals see the one much oftener than the other. In the 
sunrise, however bright and beautiful, there is the sense of the day to 
come, with its perhaps known, perhaps unknown cares and struggles. 
Most of us, if we have passed the first freshness of youth, unless especially 
fortunate in our circumstances and surroundings, will have something to 
contend against, to depress us, to irritate us, to bring us pain or annoyance 
before that bright day is done. But with the evening hour there comes 
a sense of rest, of labour accomplished, of trouble encountered and left 
behind, of anxiety and responsibility laid aside for the time; a fore 
shadowing, it may be, of the rest which shall be ours, when life’s busy 
day is drawing to a close, and the twilight shadows warn us that the 
night cometh. There is something peculiarly subduing in the twilight 
hour, a fact which must be familiar to all sensitive and impressionable 
natures, and has been often mentioned by authors and poets. 
speaks of it as— 

** A holy concord, and a bright regret, 
A glorious sympathy with suns that set.” 

One of the most brilliant and successful men of our own day has 
frequently alluded to this fact in his writings. In one of his most popular 
works he represents his hero in a time of difficulty and temptation, as 
influenced by the mystic hour. “Coningsby” has been nerving himself 
to follow a hard and worldly course when “ the sun set, the twilight spell 
fell upon his soul, the exaltation of his spirit died away. Beautiful 
thoughts, full of sweetness and tranquillity and consolation, came cluster- 
ing round his heart like seraphs.” The tender reverie inspired by the 
magic hour proves fatal to the time-serving projects which he had been 
forming in the garish day. Again in another and more thoughtful work, 
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the same writer shows us how a sudden diplomatic success renders a 
young poet ambitious of political fame. He will change his whole course 
of life, his sphere of action ; he will be no dreaming votary of the Muses, 
but a chief in courts and cabinets, first in the arts of diplomatic finesse, 
unrivalled in the mysteries of statecraft. But he is left alone to watch 
the gathering shades, and he too succumbs to the influence of the 
“enthauasia of the day.” “As I gazed upon the sunset and the star, 
and the dim beauties of the coming eve, my mind grew calm ; and I felt 
indeed a disgust for the worldliness on which I had been late pondering, 
and there arose in my mind a desire to create things beautiful as that 
golden sun and that glittering star.” It is the hour for noble aspira- 
tions no less than for hallowed memories, for recollections of our own 
old visions and strivings, or, it may be, of those with whose forms they 
are blended. Mrs. Hemans, in describing the Island of Pleasure, ranks 
among its attractions the absence of this peculiarity : 
** There the day’s last crimson 
Gives no sad memories birth, 
No thought of dead or distant friends, 

Or partings as on earth.” 

In one of her descriptive pieces she tells us how, in the midst of 
Bruce's exaltation, as he stood by the source of the White Nile : 

“‘ Night came with stars; across his soul 
There swept a sudden change.” 

In this instance, however, it is the night, and not the gentle gloaming, 
that exerts its power, for the traveller has passed so far from his regretted 
home that he is beyond the domains of twilight. The glowing regions 
that know no such softening influence, lose much, The sudden transi- 
tion, startling and ungentle as the races it falls upon, is typical of their 
vehement and passionate natures, Bertram Risingham, the villain of 
Scott’s “ Rokeby,” compares himself to one of these angry changes ; 

‘* And now my race of terror run, 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun, 
No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath ailay. 
With disc-like battle target red, 
He rushes to his burning bed, 4 
Dyes the broad wave with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once—and all is night.” 

Far otherwise is it in the grim Polar wastes, wrapped in gray twilight 
for three-fourths of the weary year. How our brave and hapless country- 
men must have sickened of that dreary monotony! How terrible must 
be the coming of a second and third winter to those who have once 
struggled through long tedious months of darkness! Strange must be 
the aspect of those mighty woods, 

‘¢ Where twilight reigns sublime 
O’er forests silent since the birth of time.” 


But the perpetual absence of the sun loses the qualities which invest 
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twilight with its charm. It is the peculiar province of the poets and 
romancists and day-dreamers of every description. , They give the busy 
hours of sunshine to the work-a-day world, and the still silent night to 
the student and the watcher, but the twilight is their own undisputed 
domain. As the ballad tells us : 


‘* It is between the night and day 
That the fairy king has power,” 
and dreams and fancies come wandering through the mind in obedience 
to his summons. Who does not remember the beautiful lines which 
open Byron’s immortal monody on the death of Sheridan, beginning— 
‘When the last sunshine of expiring day 
In summer's twilight melts itself away, 
Who has not felt the softness of that hour 
Steal on the heart like dew along the flower ?” 

Why is it that the long soft twilights of early spring are especially 
melancholy in their character? The world is putting on fresh vernal hues 
once more, brighter days ‘and gayer sunbeams are at hand, and nothing 
tells of decay and desolation. Yet so it is, and it is perhaps owing to 
this mysterious influence which makes the number of suicides, contrary 
to the French theory of our November fogs, much greater in the summer 
days than in the dreary winter months, Perhaps it is that the hour 
" inspires us with a vague unsatisfied longing, a sense of higher needs and 
less material requisitions. Are we not in one sense or another groping 
through twilight all our lives? Our knowledge, so hardly and tediously 
acquired, leads us by slow uncertain steps out of the night of ignorance 
into what is at best but dim and doubtful day. Our science, bounded 
on every side, gives the wisest of us but faint and glimmering perception 
of the full harmony of the whole working of Creation’s laws. Our 
discoveries, our inventions, all that we pride ourselves upon acquiring, 
leave a brighter light unseen, a higher stage of perfection still unreached, 
Even our knowledge of the complicated machinery of owe own minds and 
bodies is but dark and doubtful. How soon the acutest is arrested in his 
theories, how often the wisest is confuted by experience, how frequently 
the most cautious proves mistaken in unravelling the mysteries of our 
nature, It is so in all our efforts and our strivings. The most single- 
minded and clear-sighted man of action has to grope his way through 
many mistakes, many failures, much ill-directed effort. The profoundest 
thinker loses his clue in the mazes of the mental labyrinth sometimes, and 
whole schools of philosophers have lost themselves in cloudy abstractions. 
Were not the Grecian scholars who strove to make ideas fit into words, 
instead of bringing words to explain ideas, encompassed by mental 
twilight? Were not the long string of errors into which mankind have 
fallen, stumbles in the darkness? The sages who imprisoned Galileo, the 
courtiers who laughed at Columbus, were so accustomed to the shadows, 
that the clearer glimpses of light which these men had gained seemed to 
them either alarming or ridiculous, 
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The long sway of the feudal system, the existence of slavery, the slow 
progress of education and social reform, could only be possible in a world 
which sees by halves, with the uncertain and defective vision of the 
“‘gloaming.” The angry conflicts of theories and systems, the fierce 
controversies, the hatreds, alarms, and fiery disputes about mere matters 
of opinion, certainly belong to the unsteady light which magnifies a bush 
into a tree and invests.a harmless milestone with mysterious terrors. But 
patience ! it is the twilight of the dawn rather than the sunset. Even in 
our present existence the mists are clearing off, the daylight is spreading. 
Hereafter we shall see still plainer through the complicated system of the 
universe. We may find then perhaps that the deep philosophical thought, 
the subtle materialistic reasoning, the dreary intricacies of the speculative 
metaphysician, shrink into smaller proportions than was accorded to them 
here. Some link dropped in the chain of reasoning, some stone omitted 
in the foundation, may overthrow lofty systems. Some hidden truth 
brought to light, some forgotten but still existing connection of one law 
with another, some unthought-of solution of one problem proving the clue 
to a whole entanglement of difficulties, may show us how our learning 
stopped short or went astray. A clearer perception of the wants and 
natures of ourselves and our fellow-men may show us how vain was angry 
controversy, how foolish the frantic disputes of schools. We may see | 
then that we should have looked with pity, not blame, on the mistakes of 
the foolish, for the wisdom of the wise was not perfect. The learning 
that thought all acquired, the science that deemed itself omnipotent, the 
philosophy that arrogated to itself infallibility, the pride of reason that 
claimed pre-eminence, the dwellers in the shades that thought they only 
saw the daylight—may we not find that they, too, have been looking 
through a glass darkly? But see! the darkness falls over “the soft hour 
of twilight shade,” the brief truce in the battle of life is done, and over 
the toiler, the dreamer, and the mourner, over busy gas-lit street and gray 
sea and shady forest, the quiet night comes down. 

F. 











THE ARCHAOLOGY OF A FEW OF OUR 
COLLOQUIAL EXPRESSIONS. 


Speakine of the study of words, Dr Trench, the new Archbishop 
of Dublin, says: ‘ What riches lie hidden in the vulgar tongue of our 
poorest and most ignorant! what flowers of paradise lie under our feet 
with their beauties and their parts undistinguished and undiscerned, from 
having been daily trodden on!” Just what this author has said concern- 
ing words, we may say of nearly the whole of our common colloquial and 
proverbial phrases. “Familiar in our mouths as household words,” in 
everything but their origin and early application, a collocation of a few 
of the more prominent apothegms may not be without interest to most 
readers, though we cannot hope to do more than refresh the memories of 
many of them. Our note book on this subject contains honey gathered 
from many flowers, and, if we may be allowed the expression, we are just 
about to squeeze the bag. We cannot lay claim to much more than a 
careful collation of a good bundle of oddities of phrase and expression, 
having in all cases of doubtful origin applied ourselves sedulously to the 
old tomes of “ Notes and Queries,” that sine gua non of the curious and 
the learned. 

Scarcely one of the expressions to which we refer but in its origin 
reveals some forgotten custom, or has for its foundation some curious 
story. The expression, for instance, of By hook or by crook illustrates 
the former case, and Hobson’s choice is a good example of the latter. 

By hook or by crook is a phrase derived without any reasonable doubt 
from old forest customs. Among the ancient rights of tenants of certain 
farms was that of being entitled to take fuel wood from some adjoining 
wood or King’s forest, though their rights in this way extended only to 
as much as they could get by a “hook and a crook.” The hook was an 
instrument for cutting green wood, and a crook at the end of a long pole 
answered the purpose of breaking off dry branches which could not other- 
wise be reached. The only appliances which the farmer inheriting the 
right to fuel wood could avail himself of were property defined by law to 
be “a cart, a hook, or a crook.” The phrase in common use is now so 
diverted from its original significance (inasmuch as to effect any object 
“by hook or by crook,” literally signifies to get it done by any means, 
fair or foul), that some have endeavoured to eccount for its origin in other 
ways, though with little success. It is perhaps worthy of remark that 
the phrase is applied, at a time when the forest customs of which we have 
spoken were in existence, in Bacon’s “ Fortress of the Faithful,” 1550, in 
the same way as it is now used ; “Whatever is pleasant or profitable must 
be theirs by hook or by crook.” 
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Hobson's choice dates from the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
memorable Hobson in question being a livery stable keeper in Cambridge, 
who did a large business in letting horses out to hire, principally to the 
students of the colleges. Well acquainted with their different characters 
and belongings, Hobson was accustomed to suit the horse to the riders, 
or otherwise deal summarily with them. "We have seen it somewhere 
stated that the horse which had been longest in his stables was invariably 
forced upon the first customer, whatever the character of the horse, or the 
character of its would-be rider. However this was, it is certain that on 
any remonstrance being attempted, the uniform reply of this strange 
dealer was “This or none.” Hence “Hobson's choice, This or none,” 
became a well-known adage even during Hobson’s days. 

To eat humble pie is an old expression, taking its rise from an ancient 
dish. The “umbles” or entrails of the deer used to be turned to account 
and made into a “ umble pie,” for the inferior guests. Pepys, in his Diary, 
mentions that in his day “ umble pie” was a dish of the second table, and 
never under any circumstances brought to the principal table or the 
raised dais. In Pepys’ day this arrangement was not inexpressive of that 
humiliation which eating humble pie now signifies. Bailey, in his Dic- 
tionary, traces the word “umble” from Umbilicus, the region of the 
intestines. He also states that in his time, this part of the deer was 
uniformly the perquisite of the gamekeeper. 

To save one’s bacon has given us some little trouble, and even now 
we are by no means confident of the result. We can only hazard the 
conjecture,—saying, however, with Sir Walter Raleigh, in the Critic, 
“ Forgive, my friends, if the conjecture’s rash,’—that it may have some 
reference to the custom, common in a few places in England, proverbially 
so at Dunmow in Essex, of giving a flitch of bacon to any married couple 
residing in the parish who live in harmony for a year and a day. Who 
knows but that some couple by mutual forbearance at the eleventh hour 
may have conspired to prevent an explosion, just saving their bacon in 
fact? In course of time the phrase would, on this hypothesis, not un- 
naturally come to be applied to any one who just barely escapes loss or 
danger. 

Going the whole hog follows easily on our last example. This saying, 
as now applied by us, like the majority of our proverbial phrases, needs 
no explanation. In America, yoing the whole hog is the popular phrase 
for radical reform, and the expression may really have come to us from 
them. It is said to have been derived from the butchers of Virginia, who 
were accustomed to ask buyers if they would “go the whole hog,” or only 
deal for joints or portions of it. Notwithstanding that the extensive 
dealing in hog flesh across the water somewhat favours the last assump- 
tion, we incline to think we are indebted for this choice expression 
to Ireland and the Irish. In Ireland “hog” is still the synonym for a 
shilling, as “tester” or “taster” is for a sixpence. Previous to the assimila- 
tion of the currency of the two countries in 1825, a “ white hog” meant 
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the English shilling of twelvepence, and a “black hog” the Irish shilling 
of thirteen pence. “To go the whole hog’ was then, and still is, the 
expression of a convivial determination to spend the whole shilling. The 
prevalence of the expression in America may easily be accounted for 
by the abundance of Irish people in the United States. 

Mind your P's and Q's, almost without doubt originated with the 
printer’s craft, as young compositors are said to experience some difficulty 
in discriminating between the two letters, that is, the forms of the small 
“p” and “q” in the Roman type. We believe the common account of the 
origin of this saying is that it arose from the very ancient custom, still 
adhered to, of having a slate behind the ale-house door on which was 
written “ P” or “ Q” against the name of each customer, so as to indicate 
the quantity consumed: as the pay day was inevitable sooner or later, 
Mind your P’s and Q's (pints and quarts) would often be a timely and 
kind injunction to the drinker. Whether or not this latter circumstance 
is sufficient to account for the origin of the phrase in question, another 
familiar saying “going on tick,” may certainly be traced to the more 
recent custom of placing a tick after the name or initials, at every glass 
consumed, on the door of the ale-house. Mr. Charles Knight, no incon- 
siderable authority on such matters, thinks that Mind your P’s and Q’s 
was derived from the printing office; and viewed in this light, the 
phrase has a higher philosophy : meaning as it does, have regard to small 
differences ; do not be deceived by apparent resemblances; learn to 
discriminate between things essentially distinct, but which look pretty 
much the same. 

Fighting like Kilkenny cats must not be taken by any means in any 
literal sense, the tabbies of Kilkenny being no less demure and harmless 
than other tabbies. Everybody knows the story that is said to account 
for the origin of the saying now so proverbial. ‘Two of the race of 
Grimalkin are said to have fought in a sawpit with such ferocity, that 
when the battle was over nothing was found to remain of either combat- 
ant except his tail—the inference being of course that they had devoured 
each other with the exception of their appendages! This story is purely 
allegorical, and obviously intended to typify the utter ruin to which the 
rival municipal bodies of Kilkenny and Irishtown (separate corporations, 
be it understood, existing within the liberties of the same city, but whose 
boundaries had never been properly defined) had brought themselves by 
centuries of litigation and embroilment. These municipal bodies are said 
to have fought for years with almost feline fierceness, and have now, as 
it were, mutually devoured each other’s property to the very tail! Not 
many of our proverbial sayings carry with them such an admirable lesson 
as, viewed in this new light, our last specimen does. 

Grinning like a Cheshire cat has little to recommend it in the way of 
its brothers of Kilkenny. It is a strange phrase, the origin of which it 
is difficult to divine. The ingenious theory of somebody, that Cheshire is 
a county palatine, and that the cats, when they think of it, are so tickled 
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that grave as they would otherwise be, they cannot help grinning, is 
scarcely satisfactory! The following is the more reasonable theory of 
the origin of the saying: Some years ago, Cheshire cheeses were sold at 
Bath moulded into the shape of a cat, bristles being inserted to represent 
whiskers. The cheeses are said, as well they might, to have presented 
@ very curious appearance, 

Catching a Tartar, or, you have caught a Tartar, has its origin in the 
well-known amusing anecdote first related, we believe, by Grose. An 
Irish soldier in the Imperial service when fighting against the Turks, 
called out to his comrade that he had caught a Tartar. “Bring him along 
with you then,” said he. ‘ But he wont come,” replied Paddy. “Then 
leave him and come yourself,” answered the comrade. “ Arrah, but he 
wont let me,” was the final rejoinder. A quotation from “Cautions for 
the Times,” edited by the late lamented Archbishop Whately, may not be 
an inappropriate example of the use to which this saying may be put. 
“When we accommodate Christianity to corrupt human nature, instead 
of gaining those whom we strive to conciliate, we are in danger of losing 
our own faith. We are like the man who boasted of having caught a 
Tartar when the fact was that the Tartar had caught him.” 

Nine tailors make a man. Who does not know the meaning of the 
phrase, “ The three tailors of Tooley Street?” Perhaps, however, some few 
do not know, or may have forgotten, the origin of the former saying. We 
give it in the words of the editor of Notes and Queries, No. 156—1852. 
“In 1742 an orphan boy applied for alms at a fashionable tailor’s shop in 
London at which nine tailors were employed. His interesting appear- 
auce. opened the hearts of the benevolent gentlemen of the cloth, who 
contributed nine shillings for the relief of the little stranger. With this 
capital, our youthful hero purchased fruit, which he retailed at a profit. 
Time passed on, and wealth and honour smiled upon the young trades- 
man, so that when he set up his carriage, instead of troubling the Herald’s 
college for his crest, he had painted the following motto on his panel: 
‘Nine tailors make a man.’” Another version, though not essentially 
different, of the origin of this apothegm, may be found in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, vol. 25, pp. 345. It is somewhat curious that the well meant 
benevolence of the tailors, and, on the other hand, the well meant exhi- 
bition of the recipient’s gratitude, should have given rise to an expression 
now universally understood as a term of unmixed reproach ! 

Under the Rose is an expression the origin of which is much contested. 
Of all our proverbial expressions which are not proverbs, this is the 
oldest. It is in fact “dim with the mist of years.” It may have taken 
its origin from the wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster, but 
it is probably older by centuries. In many transactions between the two 
rival houses profound gecrecy was necessary, “and measures of defence or 
annoyance were sworn to,” says Jenoway, “under the rose of one party or 
the other.” Another authority hazards the conjecture that the phrase must 
have been derived from the confessional. Roses were placed, in 1526, by 
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order of the Pope, over the goals of confessionals as symbols of secrecy. 
Hence the phrase. How the rose became an emblem of secrecy we should 
imagine, however, is the question to decide, and we have it at once in the 
fable of Cupid giving a rose to Harpocrates, the god of silence, as a bribe 
to prevent him betraying the amours of Venus. From very early times 
the rose was sculptured on the ceilings of banqueting rooms, and was con- 
sidered as a warning to guests that what was said in moments of 
conviviality should not be repeated. Thus William of Orange is said to 
have first confided his secret of the invasion of England to his Dutch 
friends in a room on the ceiling of which a large rose was sculptured. 
For another example we may mention that at Lullingston Castle in Kent, 
there is a very old painted carving of a rose, two feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by an inscription which runs as follows :— 
** Kentish true blue 

Take this as a token, 

That what is said here 

Under the rose is spoken.” 


Mrs. Partington and her Mop is the almost unquestioned parent of 
the Mrs. Partington whose maltreatment of English in our own day, helps 
to make the newspapers readable in the dull days of recess. The original 
Mrs. Partington was a respectable old lady living near the sea shore at 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire, who endeavoured during a fearful storm to keep 


out of her house the waves of a fierce and rising sea with a mop, until she 
was driven from house and all. The first public allusion to this cele- 
brated lady was made by the Rey. Sydney Smith at Taunton. In a 
speech which he delivered at that place after the rejection of the Reform 
Bill in the Lords, he compares the Conservative opposition to the bill to 
Dame Partington in words which will bear to be quoted. ‘‘ The attempt 
of the Lords to stop the progress of Reform reminds me forcibly of the 
great storm at Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Part- 
ington on that occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood 
upon that town ; the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened ‘with destruction. In the midst of this sublime and terrible 
storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door 
of her house with mop and pattens, handling her mop, squeezing out the 
sea water and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlan- 
tic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up ; but I need not tell you 
that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic beat Mrs. P.; she was excel- 
lent at a slop or puddle, but she should not have meddled with a tempest.” 
If Dame Partington was the maternal, Mr. Greene, the witty Editor of 
the Boston (America) Post, was assuredly the paternal relative of the 
present Mrs. Partington. Mr. Greene began to print collections of the 
Sayings and Queries of Mrs. Partington, as far back as twenty-eight years 
ago. About the first of these queries which crossed the water was the 
inquiry from her ladyship “whether the Great Seal was alive or only 
stuffed ¢” 
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that grave as they would otherwise be, they cannot help grinning, is 
scarcely satisfactory! The following is the more reasonable theory of 
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an inappropriate example of the use to which this saying may be put. 
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do not know, or may have forgotten, the origin of the former saying. We 
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London at which nine tailors were employed. His interesting appear- 
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college for his crest, he had painted the following motto on his panel: 
‘Nine tailors make a man.’” Another version, though not essentially 
different, of the origin of this apothegm, may be found in Blackwood’s 
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benevolence of the tailors, and, on the other hand, the well meant exhi- 
bition of the recipient’s gratitude, should have given rise to an expression 
now universally understood as a term of unmixed reproach ! 
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Of all our proverbial expressions which are not proverbs, this is the 
oldest. It is in fact “dim with the mist of years.” It may have taken 
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order of the Pope, over the goals of confessionals as symbols of secrecy. 
Hence the phrase. How the rose became an emblem of secrecy we should 
imagine, however, is the question to decide, and we have it at once in the 
fable of Cupid giving a rose to Harpocrates, the god of silence, as a bribe 
to prevent him betraying the amours of Venus. From very early times 
the rose was sculptured on the ceilings of banqueting rooms, and was con- 
sidered as a warning to guests that what was said in moments of 
conviviality should not be repeated. Thus William of Orange is said to 
have first confided his secret of the invasion of England to his Dutch 
friends in a room on the ceiling of which a large rose was sculptured. 
For another example we may mention that at Lullingston Castle in Kent, 
there is a very old painted carving of a rose, two feet in diameter, sur- 
rounded by an inscription which runs as follows :— 
** Kentish true blue 

Take this as a token, 

That what is said here 

Under the rose is spoken.” 

Mrs. Partington and her Mop is the almost unquestioned parent of 
the Mrs. Partington whose maltreatment of English in our own day, helps 
to make the newspapers readable in the dull days of recess. The original 
Mrs. Partington was a respectable old lady living near the sea shore at 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire, who endeavoured during a fearful storm to keep 
out of her house the waves of a fierce and rising sea with a mop, until she 
was driven from house and all. The first public allusion to this cele- 
brated lady was made by the Rev. Sydney Smith at Taunton. In a 
speech which he delivered at that place after the rejection of the Reform 
Bill in the Lords, he compares the Conservative opposition to the bill to 
Dame Partington in words which will bear to be quoted. “The attempt 
of the Lords to stop the progress of Reform reminds me forcibly of the 
great storm at Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Part- 
ington on that occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great flood 
upon that town ; the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime and terrible 
storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door 
of her house with mop and pattens, handling her mop, squeezing out the 
sea water and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlan- 
tic was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up ; but I need not tell you 
that the contest was unequal. The Atlantic beat Mrs. P.; she was excel- 
lent at a slop or puddle, but she should not have meddled with a tempest.” 
If Dame Partington was the maternal, Mr. Greene, the witty Editor of 
the Boston (America) Post, was assuredly the paternal relative of the 
present Mrs. Partington. Mr. Greene began to print collections of the 
Sayings and Queries of Mrs. Partington, as far back as twenty-eight years 
ago. About the first of these queries which crossed the water was the 
inquiry from her ladyship “whether the Great Seal was alive or only 
stuffed ¢” 
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Hauling over the coais is, in meaning, identical with the slang phrase 
“ roasting,” both signifying a castigation to be inflicted upon some one per 
verbum and in good humour. | When any one is taken to task for some real 
or supposed. shortcoming, he is said to be hauled (or called) over the coals. 
It is generally supposed that the phrase has had its origin in the barbar- 
ous custom prevalent in olden times of holding a person over a slow fire 
as-a-means of torture. In the persecuting times when the powerful but 
unscrupulous Baron needed money, the Jews were frequently subjected to 
this cruel treatment till they disbursed some of their wealth. The treat- 
ment which Isaac of York met. at the hands of Front de Beuf is 
familiar to every reader of “ Ivanhoe.” 

Go to Bath is a laconic answer some people are accustomed to give to 
any one who relates crack-brain stories, or to those who propose under- 
takings that raise a doubt as to their sanity. To account for its origin, 
it is only necessary to give the phrase in its pristine purity—Go to Bath 
and get your head shaved. It used to be common for doctors some years 
before Bath became so fashionable to recommend that place to persons 
showing symptoms of insanity ; shaving the head and drinking the waters 
being, we believe, the principal parts of the medical treatment. 

Very like a whale is a sententious remark which we vary occasionally 
with “Tell it to the marines,” when we are told of anything approaching 
the marvellous, or something too wonderful for credence. The phrase is 


as old as Shakespeare, and in his time was used somewhat similarly. 
For example : 


Hamlet.—Do you see yonder cloud, that is almost in shape of a camel? 
Polonius.—By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 
Hamlet.—Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Polonius.—It is backed like a weasel. 

Hamlet.—Or like a whale ? 

Polonius.— Very like a whale! ! 


Putting your foot into it, an expression for an unlucky accident, 
incident, or failure, really seems to be nothing but a coarse allusion to an 
accident that. happens every day to a heedless or benighted pedestrian. 
Not satisfied with this simple explanation, we have seen it somewhere 
traced to Asia, and its legitimate origin to a custom still current in 
Hindustan. According to “Asiatic Researches,” a curious mode of trying 
the title to land is there practised. “Two holes are dug in the disputed 
spot, in each of which the lawyers on either side put one of their legs, 
remaining there until one of them is tired, or complains of being stung 
by insects, in which case his client is defeated!” An American writer 
remarked on the above absurd custom, that with them it is generally 
the client and not the lawyer who puts his foot in it. 

From Philip drunk to Philip sober—the meaning of which is evident 
enough from the phraseology—is derived from an authentic anecdote con- 
cerning Philip of Macedon. Certainly we have not been able to find any 
other account of the archeology of the phrase. The Macedonian King, 
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when under the influence of wine, is said to have unjustly condemned 
a woman, who appealed against his judgment. ‘To whom then do you 
appeal?” asked the enraged monarch. “From Philip drunk and slum- 
bering,” said the injured woman, “to Philip sober and wakeful.” 

Besides these, and many more such well-known sayings, there are others 
of a different character, common only in certain localities. Many of them 
seem simply to belong to the class of alliterative proverbs which have 
nothing for their origin but the fact that they first saw the light in the 
pages of some favourite author. Southey’s “ Doctor” is rich in sayings, 
such as those to which we refer. As specimens we give the following : 
“As lazy as Ludlam’s dog, as laid him down to bark;” “ As queer as 
Dick’s hat-band, that went nine times round his hat and was fastened by 
a rush at last.” 

If any reader wishes further to study this subject, we can promise him 
instruction and recreation almost without measure or end, if he will get 
Richardson’s invaluable Dictionary, Nares’ Glossary, Hallowell’s Dictionary 
of Provincial Words, and last but not least, a little book by Mr. Bellenden 
Ker, on the “ Archeology of our Common Phrases and Words.” 


W. L. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE WRONG VISITOR—-THE RIGHT ONE AFTERWARDS—A RUSE DE FEMME—THE 
EFFECT OF RED HAIR—-LORD ADAIR AT DINNER—COLONEL JONES ON THE 
INFLUENCE OF BLOOD—-FLIRTATION AND CONFESSION. 


Dum-Dum, December 20, 185—. 


Two days after the balj, as I was sitting alone in the drawing-room 
ready to receive visitors—for aunt very seldom makes her appearance till 
tiffin*—in walked M‘Clusky. I was so mad with the man for coming ! 
I had expected Lord Adair, and when I found it was only M‘Clusky, I 
was quite disappointed. As I didn’t feel pleased to see him, of course I 
appeared so, and smiled, and said how delighted I was, what an age it 
seemed since we had met, and all that sort of thing which the sharpest 
men like, even if they know we do not mean it. M‘Clusky considers it 
the right thing to commence any conversation with a lady by paying 
her a compliment, and such things they are too. One would think he 
had learnt them from his dancing master, or had taken them out of a 
“Guide to Etiquette.” 

This time he said, “It’s no need for to ask how ye’ve been, Miss 
Aylmer, for ye’re looking as bonnee as if the climate was natural to ye.” 

The animal, it was as much as saying I was a half-caste! I felt so 
cross ; I told him I hadn’t been at all"well, and that I thought the 
‘climate detestable. It was silly of me to lose my temper, but he does 
seem so much worse after Lord Adair, that I couldn't resist it. Do you 
know I think he’s becoming fond of me, for he didn’t get dignified, but 
appeared quite sorry, and told me I ought to be very careful ; for there 
were others than myself would grieve if anything happened to me. Just 
as if I was going to die directly, the stupid ! 

“Ye should really see a doctor, Miss Aylmer, not that I have much 
faith in them myself, unless I want sick leave.” He laughed heartily at 
this, which was intended for a joke, and I laughed too, to make up for 
being cross. ‘ There’s a Dr. M‘Donald belonging to the Artillery in 
the station, and Colonel Jones could get him to prescribe for you for 
nothing, I daresay.” He then talked about the M‘Clusky tartan, and 

* Luncheon, 
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said, “I’ve been seeing after that for ye, as I tauld ye I would, and 
I found out at last where it was to be got: you said you'd like a dress 
of it.” 

“Oh thank you,” I replied, “how very kind and generous of you. 
T shall like it so much.” 

* Do you really mean it?” said he. 

I began to fear that he repented his fit of generosity, and that I 
shouldn't get the dress after all; so I answered, “I do indeed, I think it 
is such a pretty tartan ; besides, it will always remind me of a kind friend, 
not that I need that though.” 

“ Well, if you do want it, you can get one at Gervain’s, for I saw it 
there to-day, but it’s vera dear.” 

Fancy his being so stingy and selling me in that way! I thought 
all the time he intended to make me a present of the dress, and then to 
end by merely telling me where I could buy it! Oh, it’s too bad; I shall 
never forgive him as long as I live, the old screw! To pay him out and 
pique him too, I spoke about the ball, said how nice it was, and what 
pleasant partners I had. I asked him why he hadn’t been there. I 
knew well enough all the while. He said quite crossly he had too 
important duties to be able to waste his time in such follies. I then 
asked him if he knew Lord Adair. He replied: “ A little,” He never 
will allow that he doesn’t know any great person. I said, “Oh, he is 
such a charming person, and waltzes exquisitely. I think he is one of 
the pleasantest partners I ever danced with. So handsome, so clever, so 
affable, and so very attentive.” I knew this would make him come 
forward, for he’s one of those people who, though very vain, is only half 
satisfied with himself. His own opinion of himself is very favourable, but 
he isn’t quite certain about other people, they are so stupid and envious. 
The consequence is that he’s as jealous as can be. Sure enough he 
became quite tender directly ; when as ill, and good luck too, would have 
it, Lord Adair himself called. What a distingué air he has, to be sure! 
There’s something so aristocratic about everything he does. His way of 
saying “how di doo” to you is quite different from everybody else’s. I 
was charmed to see him, but I wish he had come a little later. He was so 
anxious to find out that I wasn’t the worse for the ball, and shook hands 
with me in quite an affectionate manner. It really made my heart flutter, 
and [I thought to myself how I wished Mary Gordon, who used to give 
herself such airs at school, because her uncle’s a trumpery city knight, 
could see me now. I vow I will write to her by next mail, for the sake 
of telling her about it. She needn’t hold up her head now, for she only 
married a poor captain in a marching regiment, with about £100 a year 
besides his pay. They are so badly off I believe, that -when she goes out 
she’s obliged to walk, or ride in a cab. I know I wont marry any one 
who can’t give me a carriage. When Lord Adair came in, he just said, 
“Hallo M‘Clusky, how are you; 1 didn’t expect to see you here. I 
heard they had made a judge of you somewhere up country.” M‘Clusky 
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got very angry at this—-why I don’t know I’m sure,* and made some 
remark about “fowk minding their own beezness.” Whenever he’s in a 
rage he always speaks broader Scotch than at any other time. Lord 
Adair didn’t take any notice of him, but began talking to me as if no one 
elss was in the room. He can’t bear him, I can see. He asked me 
what on earth induced me to have that stingy old snob there. I replied 
that I was obliged to appear to like many people I detested, because they 
were aunt’s or Colonel Jones’ friends. Lord Adair is certainly very cool ; 
he actually had the coolness to flirt in the most determined way right 
before M‘Clusky’s eyes, just as if he was only a companion ora poor 
relation, or something of that sort. M‘Clusky was furious, and made 
some very sarcastic remarks. Lord Adair took very little notice of him, 
but merely stopped in his conversation every now and then to stare at 
him, and then turning round to say “Miss Aylmer, I think Mr. M‘Clusky 
is speaking to you.” What a pity it was the two being there at the 
same time. I liked flirting with Lord Adair best of course, but still I 
really felt’ very sorry for poor M‘Clusky. After a little, aunt, who had 
heard that Lord Adair was there, came into the room. She's awfully 
fond of great men, poor old thing, and pounced on Lord Adair directly. 
I took the opportunity of trying to soothe M‘Clusky a little, but it was 
no use ; he would go on saying such rude things at Lord Adair, that I 
thought it time to put an end to the visit. First of all, I became rather 
silent, then I leaned back in my chair, then I asked M‘Clusky to hand 
me my smelling salts from off the table, and sniffed at them. Both 
M‘Clusky and Lord Adair then said they hoped I was not feeling unwell. 
I answered, in rather a weak voice, “Oh no, it’s nothing; I shall be all 
right in a moment.” Then directly afterwards I said faintly to Lord 
Adair, “Would you get me a glass of water?” and leaning back, closed 
my eyes. 

Everybody jumped up now. Aunt called for water ; Lord Adair held 
the salts to my nose so long that he brought the tears into my eyes; and 
M‘Clusky seizing hold of a pretty feather dusk-wisk, stuck it in the fixe ; 
there happened, for a wonder, to be one that day, as it was rather cold, 
and held the burnt feathers under my nose. It nearly made me sick, and 
left such a dreadful smell in the house. The smoke got down my throat, 
and caused me to cough violently, on which M‘Clusky saying, ‘ She’s got 
hysterics,” began rubbing my hands. I pretended to be convulsive, and, 
to serve him out, gave his great paws one or two pinches that made him 
ery out, and that, and the absurdity of the whole thing, made me laugh so, 
that I nearly became hysterical in reality. Meantime aunt was shouting 
for the bearer to bring water. When it came, I was afraid of my dress 
being spoilt by its being thrown over me ; besides, to have cold water 

* We think we can explain the indignation which was so incomprehensible to 
Miss Alymer. Up to very lately, and we are not sure that the custom does not 
prevail at present, when a civilian of any standing was unfit for every other employ- 
ment, he was generally made a inl ze. 
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dashed in your face is not pleasant, even in India; so I pretended to get 
gradually better, and in another moment asked aunt to help me to my 
room, as I thought I would go and lie down. [n the evening we all 
drove out, and one of the first people we met was Lord Adair, mounted 
on such a beautiful horse, with a long tail, pretty, thin legs, and such a 
lovely, arched neck. He seemed so anxious about me, and so glad to find I 
was able to come out. He said he wondered what it was had made me 
faint in the morning. I replied, I didn’t know, I was sure, unless it was 
the sight of Mr. M‘Clusky’s red hair. Aunt looked very cross at me ; but 
he laughed till I thought he would have fallen off his horse, and said, 
I was such fun. Somebody came up to talk to aunt, so he took the 
opportunity of whispering, ‘“‘When are we to have that ride together ? 
I have been looking forward to it so much ; I think it would do you 
good too.” 

“Whenever you like ; J am quite ready to begin to-morrow, but you 
must ask aunt.” 

He did so directly he got an opportunity, and aunt, after a little talk, 
said yes. I was terribly afraid all the time lest M‘Clusky should come 
up; so I said “I was rather nervous ; perhaps the horse was not tame. 
Wouldn't it be better for me to see the horse first ¢” 


He declared it was 
very quict, but I could see it first if I liked. 


I asked him if he couldn't 


bring it to our bungalow that evening to show it to me when we came 
home from our drive. He replied “Oh yes,” and that he would go and 


see about it directly. As he was leaving, Colonel Jones said he had 
better stop and dine with us. He seemed quite pleased, and rode off, 
looking so noble and handsome. How fortunate it was I got rid of him, 
for he had scarcely gone, when M‘Clusky appeared. Such a difference 
from the other ; he can’t ride a bit, but with his long legs quite in front 
of the saddle, his lanky figure leaning rather forward, and his right hand 
holding the reins very short and low down on the ‘horse’s neck, and his 
left arm hanging back, he looks. like a samaphore, or a note of interro- 
gation. Really the man nearly made me sick, he was so distressingly 
tender. One never knows what may happen, so I didn’t snub him. I 
began by saying there was a spell on their meeting, and added, “ How 
tiresome of Lord Adair to come in just as we were having such a charm- 
ing talk. Don’t you think he’s rather conceited ?” 

“T think he’s a presumptuous young puppy to behave as he does to a 
man of my offeecial poseetion. It’s all very weel wi’ a set of young officers 
and such like, and he may think himself a great man in England ; but 
it’s no-use here. Lord or no Lord, it makes no difference in India. A 
man just takes precedence according to his rank in the service. But 
he’s not worth my notice.” 

Of course I agreed with him, and said I thought he deserved snub- 
bing. I took an opportunity too of hinting how superior civilians were to 
soldiers ; that the latter were so idle and frivolous ; I couldp’t understand 
what girls found to admire in them. For my part I preferred something 
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more solid. This tickled him very much, and he became so affectionate 
that I was afraid he was going to propose at once, which would never 
have done; so I rather drew in and turned the conversation, and we soon 
after drove home. When we got back, we found Lord Adair waiting 
with the horse, a gray Arab, and such a beauty, so tame too! During the 
evening he—Lord Adair I mean, not the horse—made himself very 
agreeable to aunt and Colonel Jones, who were both delighted with him. 
Colonel Jones remarked afterwards how superior the manners of the 
aristocracy were to those of other people. 

** Blood does it, Miss Aylmer,” he said ; “ there’s nothing like blood. 
It’s sure to come out.” 

I said there could be no doubt of it, if you stuck a knife into a person. 
On which aunt told me not to be impertinent, and to be thankful for the 
advantages which my uncle’s position procured me. Silly old thing, as if 
it wasn’t because I am a pretty girl, and not uncle’s position which makes 
Lord Adair like me! After dinner we arranged to ride out together the 
next morning at gun-fire. He said it would be so nice to be able to have 
a talk together without being interrupted by that gawky Scotchman. I 
was working a pair of slippers that evening ; I always like to have some 
work when I am flirting, it gives one such opportunities of turning the 
conversation, of preventing the gentleman from observing one’s face when 
one doesn’t want, or of pretending not to hear ; besides, it prevents one’s 
feeling awkward when he says anything one can’t answer at once. He 
pretended to be admiring the slippers, but took advantage of it to whisper 
all sorts of nonsense to me. He said it was such an advantage to have a 
pretty girl to talk to; it refined a man so, and kept him out of mischief. 
He was afraid, he told me, that he had been rather wild, but that was 
because he had no sisters or she-cousins, and nothing but men to associate 
with. Would I take him in hand and scold him when he deserved it? 
It would be so kind of me. I replied I didn’t think he had been very 
naughty ; not worse than other men, I daresayed. I hated good young 
men, I said; they were always such muffs. If he really wanted me to 
tell him his faults, I would ; but was he sure he wouldn’t be angry ; for 
I must confess I was rather afraid of him. I knew that would please him. 
Men like it to be thought you're afraid of them. 

He replied : “ How can you say so, Miss Aylmer? I am sure I should 
never be offended at anything you might say. I should only think it 
very kind of you.” 

I shook my head, and said, “* How can I believe you, Lord Adair. You 
men always try and deceive us poor women.” 

“‘T assure you I’m speaking the truth, but I wish you wouldn’t call 
me Lord Adair, it’s so formal.” 

“But what am I to call you then?” 

“Call me Willie; that would be much nicer. You know we're to 
be great friends, and a name doesn’t mean anything. Besides, we needn’t 
let anybody know.” 
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* “How can you, Lord Adair? I couldn't think of such a thing ; you 
know you wouldn’t respect me if I did.” 
He declared he would, but I was firm. When he said good-bye, he 
told me the time would seem so long till we met again, but I only laughed 
and said I didn’t believe him. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A TETE-A-TETE RIDE—A NUMBER IS AS GOOD AS A NAME—“ GOOD-BYE, WILLIE” 
—M‘CLUSKY’S. PAMPHLET—MORE CRY THAN WOOL—A DREAM OF GREAT- 
NESS—A GERMAN CUSTOM—AN AWKWARD REMARK—THE ENAMOURED 
CIVILIAN—THE ART OF LOVE—A RIDE AND ITS CIRCUMSTANCES-—A KISS 
OR A FAINT, WHICH WAS IT? 


I LooKkep forward so to my ride that I could hardly sleep a wink, and 
was up and dressed quite a quarter of an hour before gun-fire. Lord Adair 
was punctual to his time, and we had such a charming ride. We went 
where we were not likely to meet anybody ; but as ill luck would have it, 
just as we had got within a few yards of home, who should we see but 
Bowles. How unfortunate; for he’s sure to tell every one: never mind, 
if the ladies do say anything, it will only be from envy. They’d be 


glad enough to be in my place I know. Whilst we were out, Lord Adair 
said he wanted some excuse to come and call on me that day, but he 
couldn’t find one. 

“Oh, I’ve got it, Miss Aylmer. You drop your whip just before we 
get in, and I'll tell my syce to pick it up, and I'll come and bring it back 
to you about one. That will do capitally.” 

He then began again about my calling him Willie, and said “ Lord 
Adair” was all very well for mere acquaintances, but that he hated people 
he cared about calling him by that name. 

“What can it signify to yon?” he said, “and it pleases me. There’s 
no real harm in it. It’s only a custom that you're breaking through. I 
thought you would be superior to that sort of nonsense. ‘ Willie’s’ a 
name as much as ‘ Lord Adair.’ The only use of a name, after all, is to 
distinguish one person from another. For that matter, a number would 
do as well as anything else.” 

“Oh no, Lord Adair; you really shouldn't. What would people 
say }” 

“Well, if you won’t, I shall think you're offended with me. Do 
please—” 

He made such a fuss about it, that at last I said I would, for I didn’t 
want to affront him, and these great people are very capricious they say. 
He thanked me very warmly and said he should call me Emily, and 
during the rest of the ride he took every opportunity of doing so. As I 
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dismounted, he said, “You havn’t kept your promise, Emily. You havn't 
ealled me Willie once.” So I shook hands and said, “‘ Good-bye, Willie.” 
Directly I had done so, I felt quite ashamed, and got as red as possible ; 
so I ran into the bungalow without waiting for him to speak. 

At breakfast, Colonel Jones said he had asked M‘Clusky to dine that 
day. The conversation then turned on him, and the Colonel told us that 
he was excessively proud of a pamphlet he had written a little while ago, 
on the abuses of the non-regulation system.* He fancied it would curry 
favour with the Governor-General, who, he thought, was opposed to the 
non-regulation system in his heart, whatever he might say. Just after it 
haa come out, and every one was talking about it, for he is a clever man 
in his way, the Governor-General asked him to dinner, and in the course 
of the evening said, “I have read your pamphlet, Mr. M‘Clusky, and 
think it very clever ; very clever, indeed.” 

M‘Clusky bowed and grinned, and thought he was on the high road 
to promotion. Lord D. went on to say, “ There is an appointment vacant 
in the Punjaub just now. I thought you perhaps might like it.” 

M‘Clusky bowed again, and began to say how glad he should be to 
go anywhere his Lordship thought his services might be most useful to 
the company ; but Lord D. cut him short with—* That's just it: you have 
shown up the abuses of the non-regulation system so well, that I could 
not ask you to hold an appointment where you would have to carry it 
out ; neither would it be for the advantage of the public service. 1 
have therefore given it to Mr. M instead.” 

They say M‘Clusky’s face of dismay at this disappointment was a 
thing never to be forgotten. Notwithstanding his mortification, however, 
he is excessively proud, as I have said before, of this his first and only 
appearance in print. 

After breakfast I went into my own room, and had a good think. I 
thought to myself what a great thing it would be if Lord Adair were to 
propose. Fancy I, Lady Adair! How everybody would envy me, and 
what names they would call me. I could hear them say, “ Bold designing 
minx. What he can find to admire in her I can’t think.” But that 
would only be behind my back ; to my face it would be: “ Dear Lady 
Adair, you are so clever, and have such a sweet taste ;” or, “I was so glad 
to hear of your marriage, dear.” With perhaps a little spiteful, “ What a 
fortunate girl you are.” But never mind, they’d be all so mad that they 
weren't Lady Adairs themselves. Mrs. Leslie, I do believe, would poison 
me if she could. I shall make a point of calling on her, and being as 
patronizing as possible. If I do marry him he shan’t stop long in India. 

Just a little while to disgust people, that’s all. No, I have set my heart 
on going to London, being presented at Court, and taking the lead in the 
fashionable world. I hope he’s rich; Lords are not always, I know. 





* The non-regulation system is that prevailing in the Punjaub, and other newly 
acquired districts. It differs from the regulation system of Bengal, in leaving its 
administrators more free to use their own discretion and less fettered by written law. 
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Dear me, I am afraid he isn’t, for M‘Clusky, when he was abusing him 
the other day, said he was a trumpery fellow whom he could buy up any 
day he liked. Well, rich or not, I should like to be a Lady, to be called 
your Ladyship, and to see people making up to me. 1 hope he has lots of 
money though, so that I may be able to keep my own carriage and have 
plenty of servants, a large house in Belgrave Square, and as many bonnets 
and dresses as I want. No more dyeing dresses for me then, no retrim- 
ming of bonnets, and no cleaned gioves. He’s got a lot of titled relations 
too, I dare say. I wonder if any of them is a duke or a duchess, and 
whether I shall be afraid of them. I don’t think I shall though. I feel 
as if I was intended to be a great person, and old nurse Thomson always 
declared I looked so proud, she was sure I should be a duchess some day. 
My writing-case was close by, so I took out my blotting-book, and wrote 
to “Emily Adair” on a piece of paper to see how it would look. Just as 
I had done so, in came aunt to speak to me about something, so I had to 
scramble it away as fast as Icould. Between twelve and one Lord Adair 
came ; aunt wasn’t in the room, so he called me Emily, and kissed my hand, 
begging my pardon for doing so, but saying he had got into the way of 
doing it when he was in Germany, where it is quite a common salutation 
between friends. I thought he was getting on too fast, for a man never 
cares about a girl who jumps at him, so I was rather reserved, and only 
said Willie once, and that in quite a matter-of-course way. Aunt and 
Colonel Jones came in during the visit. I-told them that Lord Adair 
had called.to bring me back my whip, which I had dropped whilst out 
riding. Only fancy how unfortunate! He had forgotten to bring it after 
all. Luckily he has a good deal of self-possession, and said, “ Yes, I 
came on purpose to bring the whip, but I am so sorry I left it behind. 
I knew there was something I had to bring as I came along, but I 
couldn't remember what; so I thought I would come on and find out. 
How stupid of me to be sure.” 

In the course of conversation I asked him how long he had been in 
India? He said two years. 

“Oh, how anxious your mamma must be to see you again,” I said. 
“She must miss you terribly, for you are the only son, you told me, | 
think, this morning.” 

He got red all over, and Colonel Jones and aunt looked horrified. 
I couldn’t make out what was the matter, but felt very hot myself, and 
began talking about something else, I don’t quite know what, but I 
have an idea. I said “I think it’s going to rain,” though there wasn’t a 
cloud to be seen. 

After he had gone, Colonel Jones said: “‘Oh Miss Aylmer, what a 
mistake you made.” 

“So I saw, but what did I say wrong?” 

“Why, don’t you know that Lord Adair’s mother eloped with the 
tutor about four years ago, and was afterwards divorced ?” 

I was so horrified ; but how could I tell? I made up my mind to go 
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into Calcutta, and buy a “ Who’s Who,” or Peerage, or something of that 
sort, so as not to make any mistakes for the future. Besides, I wanted to 
find out all about Lord Adair’s family and relations, and what estates 
he'll have when his father dies. 1 didn’t like to say what I went for, so 
I persuaded aunt to go with me and chose a ribbon for my bonnet. 
When we had got that, I told her I wanted to go to Le Pages, for a pocket 
Johnson’s Dictionary. I managed at the same time to get both a * Who’s 
Who” and M‘Clusky’s pamphlet. 

We afterwards went to Spence’s for some ices, and who should we 
meet there but Boultbee. He was very attentive as usual, and as no one 
was there I determined letting him flirt a bit. Flirting is like billiards, 
one requires continual practice to keep one’s hand in. Aunt scolded me 
for going on so with two or three people at once. I told her I knew very 
well what I was about, that she needn’t be afraid of getting me off her 
hands. It was rather a shame saying that, for though she is a disagree- 
able old thing, I believe she is very fond of me, or perhaps more proud 
than fond. I declare the tears came into her eyes, so I kissed her and 
told her not to mind my nonsense ; I was only joking. As I was dressing 
I took a look at M‘Clusky’s pamphlet, so that I might say I had read it. 
It’s awful dry stuff, full of land tenures, and settlements, and Sudders, and 
Zemindars, and that sort of thing. I heard him say one day he liked 
the colour, so I put on my scarlet wreath. He noticed it directly he came 
in, and told me it was his favourite colour. I looked at him witha smile, 
and said I knew it was. How flattered the man was. After dinner he 
asked me to give him something on the piano. So I went and played 
some Scotch airs, to his great delight. I had no idea he could be 
so excited. He told me, by way of a compliment, that I played Scotch 
tunes with so much spirit that I must be a Scotchwoman. We had a 
long talk at the piano quite undisturbed, for aunt was tired and had gone 
off into a doze ; while as for Colonel Jones, he goes to sleep regularly every 
evening, though if any one says so, he jumps up quite angrily and pro- 
tests he was only thinking. Really, to see his indignation, one would 
think he had been accused of cheating at cards. Taking advantage of 
their both being asleep, I told M‘Clusky I had read his pamphlet, and 
that it was very interesting, but I couldn’t understand all of it. 

“T should be very sorry,” he replied, “if every one could understand 
it. Iam not like Dickens and those sort of people who pretend they 
write for every one. I only write for a select few, but I shall be very 
happy to explain anything to you, Miss Alymer. Of course, a lady 
couldn’t be expected to understand it.” 

I told him I should be so much obliged if he would come some morn- 
ing and look it over with me. He then went on holding forth about 
how badly the Governor-General had treated him about that Punjaub 
appointment, but that he believed he was sorry for it now, and that he had 
every reason to think that he should soon have a much better thing than 
the one he had lost. 
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“The Governor-General has always been very well disposed tu me,” 
he said, “ but there’s one or two fellows about him who get round him 
and poison his mind against those they are jealous of. But he sees 
through them now, and I don’t bear him any ill will.” 

He got into such a good humour with me for listening to his griev- 
ances, that I really was afraid he intended to propose there and then. 

The next morning I rode out again with Lord Adair. I was afraid 
that M‘Clusky might propose before him, which wouldn’t do, because | 
don’t want to lose M‘Clusky altogether, yet of course I’d sooner be Lady 
Adair. Therefore I was just a little, affectionate to Lord Adair. He was 
charming, rattling on about all sorts of things, and giving me accounts of 
Queen’s balls, and country houses, and yachting, till it quite made my 
mouth water. I am afraid though, he isn’t very much in love with me 
yet. If he were he couldn’t make himself so agreeable. A man always 
becomes stupider and stupider the more he’s in love, unless the girl’s in 
love with him too ; then of course it’s pleasant enough. Never mind, I'll 
soon make him love me, or I’m no woman, and very stupid and ugly into 
the bargain. I think any girl can make almost any man love her if she 
only thinks of and studies his heart instead of her own. That’s the mis- 
take women make, and besides they spend half of their time in amusing 
themselves with their flirtations instead of thinking what the next move 
is to be; for it’s all a succession of moves from one to the other, accord- 
ing to time and opportunity. I really do like Lord Adair very much 
though. One can’t well help it when one sees a man who has met so 
many girls of rank and beauty, thinking it worth while to pay one so 
much attention. It’s so flattering that one must like him. He seemed 
to take every opportunity of calling me ‘ Emily,” and he insisted so on 
my saying “Willie,” that I was obliged to. At last he said, “ Let’s come 
for a good gallop, and tell the syces to wait for us at the bungalow.” After 
we had got some way on, we walked our horses again. He said that he 
should have to go back to Culcutta in a day or two, and that he was so 
sorry, but that he should often come down and see me. I said I was very 
sorry too. 

“You won't forget me, Emily, will you?” said he, “when I’m 
away.” 

“T’m sure I shan’t, you have been so kind to me.” 

“Ts that all, only sorry because I have been kind to you, as you call 
it. I had flattered myself you would have missed me a little, inissed our 
pleasant rides.” 

He was getting quite excited, so I replied, “ Don’t be foolish, Willie ; 
you know what I mean. Well then, I am very sorry you are going, for 
your own sake, and I hope you'll come and see us very often ; aunt, you 
know, likes you very much and will only be too happy.” 

“It’s a very odd thing to say, but the idea of your being a little sorry 
for my going away has made me feel quite happy. What a darling you 
are, Emily !” 
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Then to my great astonishment, and before I could stop him, he put 
his arm round my waist. The harm was done, so it was no use making 
a fuss, and a second or a minute didn’t make any difference, therefore I 
let him keep it there. I didn’t think though, he would have dared to 
kiss me, but he did, and perhaps it’s very wrong, but I can’t say I really 
felt very angry. Indeed, I had hardly time, for just then, as he had his 
arma round my waist, that Mrs. Leslie came galloping round the corner. 
Fortunately, Willie had presence of mind to ask her if she had a bottle of 
salts or eau de cologne, as Miss Aylmer felt very faint. I saw what he 
meant from his not moving his arm, so I shut my eyes and leant still 
more on his shoulder. Before Mrs. Leslie could dismount though, I pre- 
tended to revive, and said it was nothing, I was better. I am afraid Mrs. 
Leslie wasn’t taken in. She looked terribly incredulous at all events, 
and said, “ How fortunate Lord Adair was near enough to prevent your 
falling.” 





(To be continued.) 




























OF MERIT CONNECTED WITH 
CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


BERNARDI AND HIS WIFE. 


BY SERJEANT BURKE. 


Tus sad story may be well commenced by the following petition of 
Mrs. Bernardi :— 


“ To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty : 

“The humble Petition of Abigail Bernardi, Wife to the most unfor- 
tunate Major John Bernardi, who hath for upwards of one-and-thirty years 
last past been confined a State prisoner in Newgate ; 

“ Showeth— 

“That your petitioner on the 25th of June last, did deliver to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty an humble petition on behalf of the said 
unfortunate prisoner, thereby praying for the reasons therein contained, 
that he might for the present, for the benefit of his health, and to save 
expense, be removed from Newgate to the King’s bench prison, till such 
time as his Majesty should graciously see cause to order his absolute 
discharge, as by the said petition, reference being thereto had, more fully 
may appear. That in the reign of his late Majesty, in the time of the 
Preston rebellion, many prisoners under condemnation and sentence of 
death for high treason (but reprieved), for the sake of their health obtained 
an indulgence of a removal from one prison to another, where the close- 
ness of their confinement endangered their lives, as is now the case of the 
said unfortunate Bernardi, who, although he hath already undergone a 
confinement worse than death, was committed only upon suspicion of a 
very horrid and most detestable crime, in conspiring the murder and assas- 
sination of his late Majesty King William, but without any proof, or as 
much as the oath of a single witness against him ; neither hath any proof 
been found against him, or he brought to any trial, in upwards of one- 
and-thirty years’ time ; and as he hath been always ready and desirous to 
take his trial, he hath, from time to time, regularly entered his prayer to 
be tried. 

“Your petitioner therefore doth most humbly beseech and supplicate 
your Majesty, in your sovereign compassion and great goodness, to 
intercede with the King’s most excellent Majesty for the removal of your 
petitioner's unfortunate husband, the said Major John Bernardi, from 
Newgate to the King’s bench prison. 

“ And your petitioner shall ever pray, etc.” 
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The above petition, which refers to a piece of great cruelty and 
injustice, was addressed by a devoted wife to Queen Caroline, consort 
of George IL, that same Queen whom Sir Walter Scott makes so merciful 
to Jeanie Deans: but the true story does not bear out the character her 
Majesty acquired in the fiction. She turned a deaf ear to Mrs. Bernardi, 
and left her husband to perish. Bernardi’s was indeed a terrible case of 
oppression, as a few of its details will show. In the following petition 
that accompanied that of his wife, Bernardi sums up his wrongs :— 

“ To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty : 

“The humble Petition of Major John Bernardi, 

* Showeth-— 

“That your petitioner hath been a close prisoner of State in Newgate 
near thirty-two years, and is now designed to a longer confinement, 
by an Act of Parliament lately made to that end, leaving your petitioner 
to his Majesty’s most gracious pleasure. 

“ That your petitioner was not committed upon the oath of any evidence, 
as appeareth by the copy of his commitment annexed to his petition, 
delivered also to his Majesty’s most gracious hand this day. 

“That your petitioner and the rest had their case delivered to the 
members of both Houses of Parliament, whilst the Act for their longer 
imprisonment was under their consideration ; a copy of which is hereunto 
annexed. 

“ That your petitioner was one of the oldest commission officers in 
the kingdom, having served the States of Holland fifteen years by the 
King of England’s consent and approbation, your petitioner bearing five 
of his then Highness the Prince of Orange’s commissions in several stations 
of honour, the first of which bears date above fifty-four years ago; and 
your petitioner hath been much wounded in the said service. 

“That your petitioner’s grandfather and father were both Counts of 
the Empire, etc., though his said father and your petitioner were both 
born subjects of this kingdom. 

“That your petitioner hath his before-mentioned commissions, and 
the Imperial patent, to produce in testimony of the truth thereof. 

“That your petitioner hath already suffered a punishment a thousand- 
fold worse than a present or violent death, and never could obtain the 
favour to be brought before any court of justice, to have his guilt or 
innocence proved ; kept in prison nearly thirty-two years, by methods 
never heard of before ; and is now nigh worn out with old age, decrepid- 
ness, and poverty. 

“Your petitioner therefore most humbly implores and beseeches your 
Majesty, in your sovereign compassion and pity, to move the King to 
grant the prayer of your most miserable petitioner, which is but one 
prison for another, until the King of kings, in His divine providence, 
shall deliver your petitioner out of this changeable world, or that his 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to grant him more liberty in it. 

“ And your petitioner shall ever pray, ete.” 
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Nothing—to the shame of those in power—came of this appeal. It 
is now time to see what the poor man, Major Bernardi, had done. ‘This 
victim of the law, Major John Bernardi, was the son of Francis Bernardi, 
descended of an ancient noble family, Counts of the Holy Empire. Francis 
was sent to England by the serene Republic of Genoa, with credentials 
from the Doge and Governors of that State, in the character of agent, and 
afterwards of that of resident from 1651, until after the restoration of 
King Charles I]. On Tuesday, September 16, 1651, on a Report from the 
Speaker, “It was resolved by the Parliament to receive Francis Bernardi, 
agent from the Commonwealth of Genoa, according to the rule for 
receiving agents.” And on the 22d of June, 1660, Signior Francis 
Bernardi was appointed resident from the said Commonwealth to England, 
to congratulate his Majesty on his happy return to his kingdoms. But 
about two years afterwards the Republic sent over another person! to 
succeed Signior Francis Bernardi; and as he was born in England, at 
the time when his father, Count Philip de Bernardi, was here also in 
embassy, and loving the country as the place of his nativity, he lived and 
died in this kingdom, having spent near thirty thousand pounds in hospi- 
tality, and in indulging a particular taste in gardening, being the most 
famous gentleman in the kingdom of his time for fine gardens. He lived 
sometime near Windsor, when first out of his ministry ; but removed 
afterwards into Worcestershire, to be more remote and unknown. In one 
thing, however, he greatly sinned, viz., in a system of strange unkindness to 
his son. That son, John, the subject of this narrative, began to entertain 
thoughts of getting from his father’s discipline, who used him with con- 
tinual severity ; sometimes confining him like a criminal in a little dark 
room for trifles, allowing him only bread and small beer ; and whilst so 
confined, nobody durst relieve him, or let him out. Thus John Bernardi 
was unhappily destined to confinement in his youth by an unkind father, 
and in his old age to undergo the like rigid fate by unprecedented Acts 
of Pariiament, without ever being heard, or proved criminal by any court 
in the kingdom. 

Accordingly John Bernardi escaped from his father in the year 1670, 
leaving him asleep in his bed: and guing out of his gate, he kneeled down 
on the ground, protesting and praying, that he might never return whilst 
his father lived. He began his journey towards Coventry, and though 
pursued, had the good luck to escape. 

At Coventry, he was assisted by Sir Clement Fisher of Packington 
and his wife, who was that very Jane Lane who had so heroically pro- 
tected Charles II. after the battle of Worcester. From Sir Clement and 
Lady Fisher he received a letter for her relative Captain Littleton Clint, 
in garrison at Portsmouth. 

On Bernardi’s arrival at Portsmouth, the Captain received him very 
obligingly, and entered him in his own company, and taught him all the 
duty and exercise of a soldier. This life young Bernardi was very fond 
of, and passed through various perils (in Holland) in the army. He 
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eventually obtained seven commissions in all, five of which were con- 
ferred on him by the Prince of Orange, the sixth by the States-General 
and the Prince of Orange, and the seventh by King James II. before 
the Revolution. He attained the rank of a captain at the age of 
twenty-seven. At the siege of Maestricht he lost one eye, and was shot 
through one of his arms, the bones of which were dashed to splinters. 
After wrapping his arm in the flap of his coat, he rushed back to the 
breach, and fell down to the bottom among the dead (the ground being 
covered with them) ; when a soldier under his command seeing him fall, 
jumped after him, took him up in his arms, and ran to the trenches with 
him, where surgeons are always waiting on such occasions; and thus 
saved his ensign from bleeding to death. The Prince of Orange hearing 
of it, immediately promoted Bernardi, and ordered him, with the other 
wounded officers, to be conducted to Bois-le-duc : but Bernardi not being 
able to endure the jolting of the carriage, was laid on the ground, till his 
servant went to get men to carry him back to the hospital. In 1687, 
when James IJ. demanded the six regiments he had lent the Dutch, and 
they refused to return them, about sixty officers quitted that service ; 
amongst whom was Captain Bernardi, who, thinking it his duty to obey 
the commands of his Prince, came to England. At the Revolution of 
1688, Bernardi clung firm to King James, and accompanied -him into 
France, afterwards going on missions for him to Scotland to the Laird of 
Glencoe (the victim of the subsequent massacre), and to the head-quarters 
of General Graham, the “bonnie Dundee.” In embarking to return to 
France, Bernardi was arrested by order of some Essex justices, and com- 
mitted to the assizes for high treason, but the grand jury ignored the 
bill. He proceeded to France, and after some further adventures, deter- 
mined to settle down quietly in England, which brings his narrative to 
that event which caused his endless incarceration. He had been living 
at the time at a pleasant country house near Brentford, where he had 
resided about a year and a half, and where he employed much of his 
leisure, and some expense, in improving and beautifying the gardens there ; 
but the premises being made over to Doctor Ward, prebendary of Salis- 
bury, Bernardi having but a short lease, was obliged to quit the house 
on that account, and came to London at Christmas 1695—a fatal removo 
from a calm country abode to a sea of troubles, which in great measure 
arose from his meeting with one Captain Rookwood by accident at a 
tavern. Captain Rookwood was then lately come from France, and had 
been an acquaintance of Bernardi’s of about seven years’ standing, though 
they had not seen each other for some years then last past. Rookwood 
frankly told Bernardi that he was quite tired out in foreign service, that 
his brother had a good estate, and interest enough to obtain leave for him 
to come home ; and that he was come home to that end, but kept himself 
a little private, until his brother had gained him a license to appear ; it 
being made criminal by a law, for any subject to come from France with- 
out leave from the Government. Within two months or thereabouts after 
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Bernardi’s arrival in town, a conspiracy to assassinate King William III. 
was discovered, and many proclamations came forth offering £1000 
reward for Securing each man inserted in those proclamations. Several 
were taken up on the first, and more were apprehended daily upon 
the repeated proclamations. Captain Rookwood came to Bernardi on 
a Saturday, soon after the plot broke out, and his countenance and be- 
haviour seemed to discover him to be under some disturbance of mind. 
Bernardi thereupon asked him, if any evil had happened to him? To 
which he answered, No ; but said, that if anybody should be so malicious 
as to give information of his being come over at that time, he should 
certainly be taken up. But it seems his name was in a proclamation, 
which came out upon that very day, to sieze him as one of thuse who 
were concerned in the said assassination plot, though Bernardi had not 
then heard anything of the matter, and Rookwood concealed it from him, 
intending, as appeared by his behaviour afterwards, to spend that evening 
with Bernardi; but Bernardi told him, that he was under a promise and 
engagement to sup that night on Tower-hill. Captain Rookwood there- 
upon earnestly replied, that if the meeting there was not upon private 
business, he desired he might be one of the company; with which 
Bernardi readily complied, and he and Rookwood, with other company, 
supped there accordingly ; and making it too late to go home to their 
lodgings, Rookwood and Bernardi stayed all night and slept at the tavern 
The next morning, being Sunday, some constables and other armed men 
came into the house, and entered the room where Bernardi and Rookwood 
were. They were brought before the Recorder of London, who ordered 
them, though unknown, to be detained in separate rooms in the Compter 
as suspicious characters, and here they remained a month. Meanwhile 
Bernardi’s name was inserted in a proclamation, and a reward of £1000 
offered for his apprehension. For this reward, a treacherous friend of 
theirs, one George Harris, went and discovered Captain Rookwood and 
Bernardi, and they were taken out of the Compter by a detachment of 
the guards, in the night of the 24th of the same month of March, and 
were carried to the Tiltyard guard, and examined by the Lords of the 
Council the next day, and committed March 25, 1696, close prisoners to 
Newgate, loaded with heavy irons, and put into separate, dismal, dark, 
and foul apartments, not being allowed to speak to each other from the 
time of their being taken out of the Compter. Bernardi never saw 
Rookwood afterwards, who was tried and condemned, and was executed 
at Tyburn, with Cranburne and Loavick, on the 29th day of April 
following. 

Ii was impossible to subject Bernardi to the like trial and punishment, 
for the simple reason, that there was not a tittle of evidence to be had 
against him. Yet it will scarcely be believed (though but too true), that 
in this free England, at the very period of a revolution that was to emanci- 
pate everybody, Bernardi, by means of suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Acts, and by the passing of special Acts to prolong his imprisonment, con- 
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tinued incarcerated, without trial, for forty years, even to his death. Vainly 
were petitions after petitions presented to each succeeding monarch ; but 
whether the Sovereign was Anne, George I., or George LL., peor Bernardi’s 
heartrending appeals were never attended to, and he was let rot in jail 
until death at last effected his freedom. 

We have seen how, among the rest, Queen Caroline treated his 
supplication. Bernardi found one consoler—his wife. Providence was 
so gracious, merciful, and indulgent to him, in the midst of his miseries 
and afflictions in Newgate, as to provide him with a virtuous, kind, and 
loving wife, whom he had married in 1712, and who proved to him a true 
helpmeet, having by her good management, and industry, and great and 
kind care of him, contributed much to his support and comfort, and to 
keep his heart from breaking, under the most of his hardships, difficulties, 
and distress. By her he had, during his confinement in Newgate, ten 
children, who in respect to charge and expense under his strait and 
narrow circumstances, and under his immersement, or being buried alive, 
were no small charge upon him. Yet did this wife so care for them, and 
bring them up, that he used to say they were the great blessings bestowed 
upon him by Almighty God, at whose tribunal, after this miserable and 
wretched life ended, he knew he should appear innocent of the heinous 
and monstrous crime laid at his charge, while the virtues of his wife and 
children would counterbalance any minor sins he had committed. Ina 
subsequent statement published by himself, in all probability after his 
wife's death, Bernardi writes thus :— 

“T, on mere suspicion, have in three reigns (and for near a year and 
three-quarters in a fourth), been most severely treated ; and I shall, if 
not sooner delivered by any king upon earth, God Almighty’s vicegerent 
here below, be delivered from the English Bastile (vulgarly called New- 
gate), by the great and merciful God himself above, the King of kings, 
and only Ruler of princes. It may not be improper here for me to dis- 
tinguish our English Bastile from that of France, and to show in what 
circumstances they materially differ. To which end know, candid reader, 
that a State prisoner in the Bastile in France pays not, nor is squeezed 
out of anything for his lodging, meat, drink, or ease, nor is loaded with 
irons, nor put in dungeons, or otlierwise ill-used in prison ; but he is 
always handsomely provided for, and allowed a liberal subsistence from 
the Government according to his rank and degree, But in our said 
English Bastile, no State prisoner has any allowance made him from the 
Government, and in case he hath not of his own, he must live upon 
charity, if he can be so happy as to meet with it, or starve: and in case 
he hath any known substance, he must expect to be squeezed out of a 
great part of it, or he shall have much worse lodging than many a 
tolerable dog-kennel, be loaded with irons, and used worse than a dog. 
And ail this is permitted or connived at under a Government, the voice 
of whose people is almost perpetually boasting of liberty and property, 
the words liberty and property being ever uppermost, and at their 
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tongues’ end, and they constantly exclaiming against arbitrary power. 
But God alone knows the sincerity and soundness, or the hollowness and 
deceitfulness of men’s hearts. Can it be accounted for, that so much 
oppression should be suffered to be practised in a frre avd Christian 
nafion (as England is) ; and on the contrary, that so much humanity and 
relief should be shown and used to State prisoners in distress in France, 
under an absolute and arbitrary government ¢ 

“One very great misfortune it hath been mine, and the last I will 
trouble the reader withal ; and which would scarce, in the case of another, 
be deemed a misfortune, but rather on the contrary be esteemed a very 
great blessing, viz: That I have lived to so very great an advanced old 
age, which most people would naturally desire to do ; life, generally speak- 
ing, being sweet, and the very thoughts of death abhorrent and shocking 
to nature ; though death, when all other friends fail, is most certainly a 
kind and sure friend and deliverer in time of need, from chains and jails, 
an hell upon earth. But to explain and make out, that my having lived 
so long hath been a misfortune to me, the same is verified in this, that 
I have thereby survived almost all my contemporaries, friends, and ac- 
quaintance, who have contributed to my support. And it is now too late 
in the day, and under confinement, for me to hope or expect to make any 
new acquaintance or friends, whereby I may reap any advantage or assist- 
ance under my present difficult circumstances, unless this little tract may 
perchance make me some friends amongst the good-natured, generous, 
and charitable part of mankind, who shall not be void of all sense, notion, 
and fellow-feeling of another’s suffering ; nor be perfect strangers to all 
humanity, pity, commiseration, and compassion ; nor profane that sacred 
petition of the Lord’s prayer, viz: Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us.” 

In all probability when Bernardi wrote this tract, his devoted wife— 
I regret I cannot discover her maiden name and personal history—was 
no more, for he mentions her no longer, and speaks of his desolation ag 
absolute: his children had no doubt gone abroad to seek their fortunes. 
Bernardi died in his cell in the Press-yard in Newgate, the latter end of 
September, 1736, in the eighty-second year of his age, having been a 
State prisoner about forty years in that jail, without trial or any allow- 
ance from the Government. The records of the Bastile of France, to 
which the poor prisoner himself referred, present few revelations that 
can surpass the horrors that, in England, this Englishman and his wife 
endured, not, too, be it remembered, in feudal or ancient times, but 
while the House of Orange was reigning, and while the star of Brunswick 
was glittering in the ascendant. 











THE FOURTEENTH OF FEBRUARY : 
OR REMINISCENCES OF HIS FIRST VALENTINE 
BY CAPTAIN O'TOOLE. 


‘* With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino.”—As you Like It. 


Tur Fourtzents or Fesruary—heigh-ho! the 14th! What a mur- 
mur and flutter of expectatién throughout “the Three Kingdoms.” The 
Rose blushes a deeper dye; the Thistle lifts up its saucy head, and 
looks triumphant ; and the Shamrock, 

‘* Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief,’ 
“Old Erin’s native Shamrock” half hides itself away in a bashful Nora 
Creina soit of manner, that carries all before it for bewitchingness. 

' Yes, the Three Kingdoms—whereof, God bless Her Majesty! Vio- 
TORIA is QuEEN—the Three Kingdoms are moved and agitated as the 
Fourteenth casts its shadow before it. From the cot to the castle ; from 
the drawing room to the scullery, there is a tremor ; and every boarding- 
sehool in the empire is mysterious in its movements, and infinitely per- 
plexing and harassing to “the lady-principal” and the head-governess ; 
and these estimable functionaries are more than ever suspicious of tricks 
and treason on the part of pupils and junior teachers. 

Tue Fourteenth—heigh-ho! and again, heigh-ho! ‘What an epoch it 
is: and what a world of sighs, of hopes and fears, and tears and smiles, 
blushes and frowns, and clasped hands, and clenched—no, we must not 
say fists or fives : goodness ! ladies, what are we to say ? 

“Go on; we know what you mean—fingers of course.” 

Thanks, madam ; well, clenched jingers as Tom King would not say,— 
what a world of these accidents, these sounds and sights, having their 
origin in that burning crater the human heart, is conjured up and brought 
into being by the Fourteenth of February. What tumultuous expectations, 
what secret desires, what delicious opportunities for revealing in all their 
fierceness, flames that either had made no sign, or modestly confined their 
demonstrations to smoke. What impunity too for sly vendettas : for let- 
ting “that creature” know most unmistakably that she has a turned-up 
nose and a very decided squint ; and for reminding the would-be Apollo 
that he has a hump on his shoulders, and what Addison, dear ladies, with 
great lack of refinement, wrote down as “spindle-shanks.” 

Gvuody, goody ! what a day is that day, the Fourteenth of February ; 
and what a splendid culte that paid to the most popular Saint in the 
Calendar, at whose shrine ever-thronging crowds of votaries consent to 
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ignore their religious differences, and once-a-year to bend the knee and 
burn incense—a form of worship heathenish mayhap, and possibly not 
quite as old as the hills, yet hallowed by ages, and fervently adhered to by 
the juvenile of both sexes long before the period when our great-grand- 
mothers were little chits in pinafores, making large eyes at cheesecakes, 
and their future “ Hubbies” were snub-nosed urchins, fonder of lollipop 
and sour crabs than of ladies fair. 

Heigh-ho ! there comes a time when it makes a fellow soft and sor- 
rowful to hear Pat Rafferty play— 


‘*O the days when I was young ;” 


and that time is when the gout and gray hair and growing corpulence 
cruelly remind him that he is no longer the dashing Lieutenant, the 
handsome, elegant, light-hearted, light-limbed broth-of-a-boy that be- 
witched the girls and bothered them out of their senses,—no longer 
the dear Adonis that set them wishing, and wondering, and blushing, 
and sighing, and caused them to be violently tempted to pull caps when 
the choristers of woods and fields, the feathered little troubadours from 
hedge and tree, green furrow and russet thatch, babbled out sweet welcome 
to the coming spring and the glad Fourteenth when— 

“ Nonsense,” petulantly exclaims a young friend in a pork-pie hat and 
yachting jacket with navy buttons; “who cares for Pat Rafferty or for 
birds and rubbish! The best fun is when there are such loves of Valen- 
tines in the shop-windows ; and you get a whole lot of them, with a three- 
guinea one into the bargain, and don’t know for certain who sends it.” 

We stand corrected: the glory of the Fourteenth of February is un- 
questionably in the windows of the stationers, the toyshops, tobacconists, 
and little low-browed chandlers in the back-slums and blind alleys, where 
the parties interested, from the coy, young Cupid in knickerbockers, to the 
gray-bearded Gorilla in “shorts”—from 

‘‘The maiden of blushing fifteen,” 
and, hey ! 


**To the widow of fifty,” 

are invited to “make a clean breast,” and confess their “inclinations,” 
through the medium of—a Valentine,—chosen from a bewildering mul- 
titude of brilliant designs, of melting symbols, and of pitiless caricatures. 


‘‘ With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino.” 


A fright’s come upon us, and our young friend in the pork-pie only 
laughs at it. It is this: Will the gentle usages of Saint Valentine ever 
vary—go out—fade into last year’s pattern—grow obsolete—come to be 
regarded as “unfashnabble” by my lady’s maid, and ignored as “snobbish” 
by the yellow-plush of the future? Is it written in the stars, and has 
Zadkiel yet to predict it that “the Fourteenth of February” shall one 
day be a day of repose to the worn-out postman ; “flames” and “ hearts 
and darts,” “and that sort of thing,” being looked upon with disdain by 
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the dirty little damsel that nurses the washerwoman’s baby on a door- 
step ; and, as a consequence, “all that sort of thing” be contemptuously 
abjured by the gallant member of the shoe-black brigade ? 

Who shall relieve us of this fear? Science and civilization are play- 
ing Old Harry with old creeds and customs. Change is the order of the 
day. What was, is not; what is, will be something else when you and I, 
dear ladies, shall be quavering out, to the strains of Pat Rafferty’s 
fiddle— 


**O! the days when I was young.” 


Yes, truly, Miss Yachting-jacket, white is black, and black very pro- 
perly passes for pure albinos. The wisdom of our ancestors is the 
prettiest jest imaginable to the young gentlemen, their descendants ; ’pon 
honour, enough to make a fellow laugh, if he have not a mind to make a 
wry face on it, and cry : and if our grandames were ftrés instruites in their 
generation, though making a poor hand of “the spelling,” the fine old 
gentlewomen see, to their bewilderment, that they must go to school again 
if the little Missey of the nineteenth century is not to set them right in 
everything, by finding everything wrong. 

Change! To be sure everything changes: the fashion of a man’s 
chin and a woman’s skirt. When we were “ ane-an’-twenty, Tam,” razors 
worked hard, and shaving soap lathered the stubble : now-a-days, a young 
gentleman finds himself of no account in a ball-room unless he has Dun- 
dreary whiskers, or a circular crop of hair growing “ heavily” round his 
face. And “the skirt :” mercy on us, dear madam, what a change is 
there! or rather what a revival! what a revolution! How the wheel 
has turned on the axle, and brought up what was gone down—the hoop- 
petticoat, in which, stately and graceful, our great-grandmothers executed 
the minuet-de-la-Cour! Lack-a-day, lack-a-day! we remember the time 
when, in narrow gowns, “ gored” and “ quite plain,” without a plait, or 
pucker at the girdle, our fair enslavers broke a man’s heart very effectually 
in the first five minutes of flirtation, and were generous enough to 
attribute the credit of the conquest in some sort to “the mantua-maker.” 
Now—nous avons changé tout cela—the classical style of drapery, a 
Vantique, d 01 Empire, is consigned to the cabinet of curiosities, and the 
canvas of Ingrés. The crinoline, the hoop redivivus with some modern 
innovations and changes, claims the crown of the causeway, and the 
lovely wearer walks majestically over the rights of man; the bearded 
sufferer being lost to sight behind clouds of muslin and tarlatane. 

Change! Weare not what we were,dear Lady Methusaleh ; hey, presto !, 
and our face is seamed and wrinkled as an apple that has seen better days, 
and weathered a winter through. In the nineteenth century, and the year 
of grace eighteen hundred and sixty-four, a prudent man may decline to 
swear to his own identity, doubting that in the evening he be bodily the 
same good-looking, broad-shouldered, hairy-faced, soft-heart.d ‘on of the 
turf, that his dressing-glass limned in the morning. 
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“Changes be d d,” roars the Commodore, with a nose red as a 
glowing coal, eyes flashing sparks of fire, and a sudden gesture, with—we 
are cautious, dear lady—a hand doubled up, clenched round, and hard as 
a cannon-ball; “changes be d——d! ‘ Britannia rules the waves!’” 


‘With thunder from her native oak,’ 


mark you! mark you that, Captain; ‘her Native oaK’ no villanous old 
boiler— : 
* With thunder from her NATIVE OAK, 
She quells the floods below.’ 


How long will she do that, eh? and Jack sent to sea in an iron pitch- 
pot, eh? Answer me. D—wmee, ‘The Mariners of England’ suffocated 
in a old tea-kettle!” * 

Here the gallant old Commodore grows purple and speechless, 
flourishes his fist in our face, looks thunder incarnate, and—we collapse. 

What a change is before us! “the meteor-flag of England” flying from 
the funnel of a boiler; the “ Wooden-walls” from which Blake and Nelson 
and Brenton thundered defiance at their country’s foes; the “ wooden- 
walls” changed for nine-inch plates of metal: the “ native oaks ” changed 
for Swedish iron, and hearts of oak bursting with shame behind cuirasses 
and cupola-shields. 

The Commodore has carried us away: we must go back: we were 
forgetting our manners and neglecting Saint Valentine. Revenons a nos 
moutons. The “iron-clads” have extinguished our hopes. Can the 
ancient and honourable usages of “‘ The Fourteenth” expect to float when 
the “ Wooden-walls ” go down? never: and we are sorry for it. 

To be frank with you, dear ladies, we carry a very inflammable heart 
under our waistcoat, and “ Valentines ” and “ Valentine’s Day” are among 
our earliest recollections, our tenderest associations. Burns and Byron 
are known to have felt the influence of the tender passion when in short 
coats. We are afraid that while in long-clothes our infant pulses thrilled 
at the sight of our nurse’s comely face, her ruddy cheeks and laughing 
eye. At five, we pined in love; at seven, snared sticklebacks and gathered 
wild strawberries for our fair; at eight wrote verses to her “ eyebrow,” 
and fought for the honour of carrying her satchel to school ; and at ten, 
laid vut a hoarded five-shilling piece for our first Valentine. It was a 
daring device, and betrayed our ambitious hopes—an enamoured couple, 
under the guidance of Cupid, walked, hand-in-hand, to the temple of 
Hymen ; the gentleman in a bright blue swallow-tail coat, with “ pants ” 
and Hessians ; the lady with amber-coloured locks, an Oldenberg bonnet, 
a tight clinging gown, and a scarf of pink gauze fluttering round her 
shoulders: a reticule, and a parasol of portentous size, completed her 


* The fastidous reader is entreated to excuse the graphic language of our blue- 
jackets. In the navy the iron-clad is looked upon with anything but favour; and 
Jack’s contempt and dislike for the unmanageable monster are vented in epithets 
and soubriquets, of which we have borrowed that most popular.—AUTHOR. 


- 
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equipment. An erotic couplet accompanied the design ; and bows and 
arrows, true lover's knots, flowers, and bleeding hearts, made up the cadre 
of the composition. It comes back upon us, dear ladies ; and, being con- 
tidentially disposed, we unburthen our heart to you. A tremour of delight 
stole over us, as with much confusion and many blushes, we signified our 
choice ; and the shopkeeper, a grim-visaged old woman, who scowled over 
the counter, and down on our baby-face, delivered to us the coveted prize 
in exchange for the contents of our plundered money-box. We gazed 
with ecstacy upon the glowing colours, the virgin white, the glittering 
tinsel ; and with palpitating emotion we greeted the mystic rustle of the 
paper, as, with trembling hands, we endeavoured to coax it into an elegant 
oblong, for envelopes were not. Ah! with what breathless anxiety we 
traced the superscription in our roundest, clearest text :— 


“To Miss Mary Maypole, 
at Miss Birch's Boarding-school, 
The Mardyke, 
Cork.” 


How resolutely we leant on the left elbow of our little blue jacket, how 
laboriously we rolled our head right and left, lovingly regarding the course 
of our trusty goose-quill: with what despair, having achieved our under- 
taking and lifted up the pen, we beheld a perfidious drop of ink detach 


itself like a huge tear from the nib, and fall plump on the venerated 
name of Birch! What grief, what rage, what agony were ours: what 
horror when, at the instigation of a malicious comrade, having applied, 
we blush, ladies, to say it—having applied our tongue, we discovered that 
a lively effigy of that indiscreet member was imprinted on the spot. 
What fruitless efforts we made to efface it, calling to mind the wife of 
the Thane of Cawdor, and saying in a Siddonian paroxysm, “ Out damned 
spot.” What joy was ours, when flinging down india-rubber, and bread- 
crumb, and pounce, and sand-paper, and the writing-master’s best pen- 
knife, furtively abstracted from his desk, we hailed the suggestion of the 
commiserating house-maid that “a dab of saling-wax would hide the 
place intirely, and was a gintale mode of saluting a young lady into the 
bargain.” How impetuously we thanked dear Biddy for the hint, forcing 
into her hand our last sixpence ; and how eagerly we dropped a flaming 
goutte of “ Best Vermilion” upon poor Miss Birch ; the only drawback 
being the extravagant dimensions of the fiery lake that cooled down into 
an ambrosial kiss as big as a small saucer or the Great Seal of England : 

“Quite gintale ; niver you fear, Master Charley,’ was Biddy’s en- 
couraging remark as she pocketed the missive ; for on that faithful con- 
tidante devolved the smuggling of our Jirst Valentine into the hands of the 
plump little Mary Maypole. 

It is many years since that exciting Fourteenth, dear Lady Methusaleh. 
“ Love was once a little boy,” so were we, heigh-ho! Tempus fugit: we 
are no longer the same: we are changed: we have cut our teeth, opened 
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our eyes and looked upon the vanity of all things. Alas! we are too 
“broad-shouldhered” for the tiny blue jacket, seen through the tears of 
memory: we have ‘wonderfully outgrown the nankeens of our nonage : 
we are six-feet-two in our Balbriggans: our face is grim and swarthy : 
our eyes pitiless: our nose prononcé, our chin grown over with a wilder- 
ness of hair that oft-times scents villanously of the Indian weed. We 
dislike lolly-pops ; abhor stick-jaw, look coldly upon candy and derisively 
upon minnows and wild strawberries. Mary Maypole would not know 
us again: we were small and pale and flaxen-haired, had a little voice 
and a smooth little chin ; wore a little frill round our neck and a little 
jacket with little sugar-loaf buttons that we fondly believed gold ; white 
little “‘ pants” in summer, and blue little “ pants” in winter ; with little 
black pumps in which we timidly danced to the thin squeals of Monsieur 
Hopanskip’s little Kit. 

Timidly? Yea Miss Yachting-jacket, and with good reason, for we 
were executing our first Terpsichorean steps in the presence of the 
divinity of our heart, sweet Mary Maypole. 

Where is the little straw hat with the little straw-coloured ribbon 
that went round it? Gone! mouldered into dust we fear ; and succeeded 
by a long series of deformities, the Sou’-wester, the Garibaldi, the Cupola, 
and the Chimney-pot. Heigh-ho! where are the little frill and jacket 
and pants and pumps? Echo answereth “where ?” 

No, Mary Maypole, sweet little Mary Maypole, thou wouldst not 
know us again! even our own blood refuseth to believe in our identity. 
Little Charley is no more, and an ancient spinster aunt of ours tells us with 
a sigh, that we are “most surprisingly changed”—“ that she could not 
have believed it’—that we are not the same dear “little fellow” that we 
were when she put a bright golden guinea, fresh from the mint, into each 
pocket of the aforesaid nankeens, on our emancipation from petticoats ;— 
“that it is very strange, very unaccountable, very much to be regretted,” 
‘etc. etc.—“ we were such a pretty, blue-eyed, silken-haired, soft-spoken 
little fellow—and now /” We feel at discount ; our beard rises up against 
us in judgment,—our gruff voice speaks not in our favour—we are too 
tall and too broad-chested and all too hirsute of visage to remind our dear 
aunt or adored Mary of the little Jessamy of other days and our First 
Valentine. 

But Mary Maypole ? is she the same !—ever artless young and bloom- 
ing? We see her still before us with a huge apple in her hand lovingly 
regarding it, her mouth filled with the delicious remnant of a cheesecak», 
and her pocket stuffed with gingerbread! Sweet Mary Maypole, round 
and plump, and blithe, and buxom little maiden—Maypole albeit ; whose 
only fear was Miss Birch and the head-teacher, Miss Veronica Verjuice, 
art thou the same short little damsel, with the same merry brown eyes, 
the same snub little nose, the same good-tempered little mouth, ever given 
to fruit and lolly-pops? wearest thou the same little gingham-trock, the 
same little pink-sash and coral beads, the same little white-pinafore, 
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sometimes curiously streaked with treacle, and the same little shoes of red 
morocco—is thy hair combed, as in the days of yore—down the middle 
and carefully smoothed upon each side? Art thou still true to jam and 
pudding, to pears and plum-cake—still opposed to the pence-table, and 
to “ Dilworth’s spelling book,” still prejudiced against the admirable 
Birch and the most excellent Verjuice ? 

Above all, O Mary Maypole ! art thou still faithful to the memory of 
little Charley ? hast thou preserved in the secret drawer of thy dressing 
case, the First Valentine that we ever sent to mortal fair? that declara- 
tion of our infant flame which erst divided thy attention with its potent 
rival—the pot of damsons that the perfidious Biddy carried to thee in the 
name of that big lubber, Bob Hammond the Commodore’s son 4 

Be still, my heart! Mary Maypole is no longer Mary Maypole ; she 
is Mrs. Alderman Mug ; she is stout and triple-chinned—O Mary mine ! 
her face is red and her hands are “ pudgy ;” she wears a turban and 
a bird of paradise, and “a front,” and a black satin gown and a big 
tippet of blonde, a big brooch and a big gold eye-glass to a big gold 
chain ; she has big bracelets upon very big wrists, and big rings upon 
fingers no longer little. In short, she is Mistress Alderman Mug. Her 
voice is loud, her look imposing, her tread majestic ; she fans herself 
furiously at the opera, and delivers her opinion d@ haute voix at exhibi- 
tions and fancy fairs. 

There are three “ Miss Mary Mugs”—‘“ the Graces” they are called 
by their Pa,—‘ Miss Maypole Mug,” “ Miss Mary Maypole Mug,” and 
“Miss Moggy Maypole Mug,” Moggy being the baptismal name of the 
alderman’s aunt, and bestowed by that venerable lady with ten thousand 
pounds upon her god-daughter. The Graces are short, shorter, shortest ; 
stout, stouter, stoutest ; like “Ma” in form and feature, but unlike her, 
disdain Bath buns and little boys, and wait confidently for a wedding 
trousseau and a foreign nobleman with a black moustache. 

O days of our youth! O dream of our nonage! O Mary Maypole, 
dear, sweet, rosy, little dumpling! where are ye all? Gone! over! 
grown up, and married! And here we are, a huge, hulking bachelor, 
crabbed and crotchetty, puffing away at our Havannah as we look 
sulkily into the fire, no longer seeking for the castles of fairy-land, but 
thinking of the honoured Fourteenth and our First Valentine. 

© Mary Maypole! Mary Maypole, 0! * * * * * 

Lapiks, it is Leap-Year ; we stand bashfully awaiting “ @ proposal ;” 


‘* With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino.” 





THE MAIDEN AT THE CHURCH. 


BY S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). 


ALL beautiful on Sabbath morns, 
To church the maiden goes ; 

This heart all eager for her love, 
To her all homage owes. 

And in her hand she holds a book, 
The book of holy prayer, 

With such a light and easy grace, 
As perfect as tis rare ! 


She seems to listen to the bells, 
Whose slow and measured chime 
Is like a sound from Paradise, 
To bless the Sabbath time. 

The sunshine gilds her holy book, 
That shuts with clasp of gold ; 
Her dress is simple, and could ne’er 

A lovelier figure fold. 


And as she nears the ivied church, 
And sees the old porch door, 

She hears the organ’s mellowed praise, 
Through aisle and chancel pour ! 

And on the window ruby-stained, 
With saintly figures filled, 

She loves to gaze, and watch the sun, 
Their robes and features gild. 


She kneels to pray, and with her face, 
Where rosy bloom is faint, 

Lends to the sweet and sacred place, 
The beauty of a saint! 

I listen to her voice in psalms, 
And as her warbling dies, 

T think of God’s most holy ones, 
Seem nearer to the skies! 
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When bells have ceased to sound through dells, 
Where grass is hid by flowers ; 

The wind about the ivy makes 
A tone like April showers. 

From prayer she rises,—on her book 
The sun’s warm radiance falls, 

And through the windows of the church, 
Throws pictures on the walls! 


And when the earnest sermon ends, 
It seems too quickly o'er ; 

I love the pastor's simple words, 
But love the maiden more. 

The service done, the maid departs, 
Seeks home with patient look ; 
And fills my heart as full of praise, 

As is her holy book ! 
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BY A FEMALE PHOTUGRAPHER. 


THE HOUSEHOLD PARIAH. 


Few missions are more important, and ought to be held in higher 
esteem than that of a governess—yet how meanly are the services of these 
most useful working bees of the community remunerated, and, worse still, 
how badly are they generally treated ! The governess moulds the minds of 
our-children ; hence her influence for good or for bad is immense. We all 
know the importance of early impressions on the infant understanding. 
The tender sapling may be easily bent the way it should go, by a firm 
though gentle hand ; but woe to the future man or woman if twisted in 
a wrong direction! Yet though mothers must be aware of this, since they 
require a governess to be endowed with superhuman virtues for the paltry 
sum of twenty pounds—and sometimes less—per annum, in what manner 
do they behave to this paragon of virtue, this encyclopedia of useful 
knowledge, which they expect her to prove 

Why, with much less civility than they display towards their lady’s- 
maid. But then, to be sure, on the lady’s-maid. depends the adornment 
of their persons, while on the governess depends only the adornment of 
their children’s minds! The governess may well envy the lady’s-maid, 
who is better paid, and has a better room than herself. Fortunate indeed 
may she deem herself, if she has a sleeping room she can call her own, 
and if one of the little imps upon whom she labours to inculcate, during 
the livelong day, all the virtues and all the sciences under the sun, is not 
quartered upon her for the night, to be a continual spy on her actions. 
For sweet little Emmeline, or innocent little Annie, who look such pretty 
behaved darlings in the drawing-room (not in the school-room mind me), 
though apparently wholly given up to “tired nature’s sweet restorer,” in 
her little cot, is one of those who sleep with their eyelids half open ; for 
she is sure to tell her sisters that Miss Patience Meek always writes a 
letter on such a day in the week, after retiring to her room, though said 
Emmeline or Annie has not yet been able to find the letter loose about, 
so as to read the address. And then Miss Meek sometimes unlocks a 
box, and takes out a locket containing hair, and such fun !—she actually 
kisses it! Nurse says she certainly must be in love. 

Yes! the poor household Pariah has home affections, and writes to, 
and thinks of, the loved ones from whom she is parted by stern necessity 
—but this is only matter of jest for her promising pupils ! 

Mothers, think of this! Children are all apes for good or for bad. 
If they see you hold any one cheap, they will be sure to caricature your 
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eontempt or your pride. They will be to you the mirror in which you 
may contemplate your own image distorted. You treat the governess 
as a slave, and worse than you do your menials—they will add to careless 
manners and insubordination, the mischievous tricks of Puck. The 
boys will play off practical jokes upon her, and the girls will pry into her 
concerns, and observe that she blushed when Mr. So-and-So spoke to her, 
and tell you triumphantly of their notable discovery. Now, do you fancy 
that children who behave thus, and are allowed to show constant dis- 
respect to their teacher, are likely to care much about their duty to their 
mother? Keep a tight hand over them in this respect, out of mere selfish 
motives, if not from a higher feeling, and never let them retail their 
observations on their governess, and report about her doings. Your 
listening to such stuff is only a tacit encouragement, which will train 
them up to be slanderers and scandal-mongers when launched upon the 
world, 

Is human nature so constituted that there must be a scapegoat in 
every large household? Else how comes it that the same lady who is 
intolerable to the governess is often kind to her servants? Is it that the 
governess, from being “nearer the throne,” ie, being often as good a 
gentlewoman as her employer, is more obnoxious? Does Materfamilias feel 
a spiteful pleasure in tyrannizing over one who is her equal and often her 
superior in all but fortune? Is it better game than teazing the house- 
maid or the cook, who would give her warning on the spot, whereas the 
governess knows that if she changes her situation too often, the blame 
will be laid at her door, and she will find increased difficulty in obtaining 
admittance into eligible families ? 

“Clean your boots, ma’am !” cried a disdainful lady’s-maid to her 
mistress— why, I'd as soon be a governess at once !” 

Such is the tariff at which the governess’s attributes are quoted in the 
eervants’ hall. And you may observe that the servants, from the butler 
downwards, wait upon her grudgingly—yea, even the very porter will 
not leave his comfortable seat to open the door for her, if unattended by 
her pupils. 

The daily governess “ wears her rue with a difference.” She is cer 
tainly less unhappy in that she has at least the disposal of her evenings ; 
and once the day's work over, she is free from the espionage of her pupils, 
and the grinding tyranny of her employer. But she is treated with very 
little ceremony in her comings and goings; and the lessons once over, 
though perhaps deportment and politeness formed a component part of 
these, her pupils do not stir to open the room door for her—nay, I have 
seen young ladies belonging to a rich merchant’s family, forget themselves 
so far as not to ring the bell for the servant to let her out. No wonder 
if servants do not volunteer their service to do honour to a Pariah. Like 
mistress, like maid. Worse still, I have seen” a loutish brother, who 
happened to be in the room when the daily governess entered, not even 
acknowledge her presence by a bow, much less by rising. 
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To return to resident governesses.—Supposing Materfamilias to have 
met with a young lady numbering sufficient virtues and professing a suffi- 
ciently respectable total of arts and sciences to be deemed eligible, she 
is not satisfied to leave her the poor privilege of dressing as she pleases. 
The lady’s-maid may indulge in all the vagaries of the fashion, because her 
taste must be kept at par, in order to deck her lady more becomingly, but 
the governess must be plain in her attire, so as to outshine nobody. We 
once heard of a lady who took an especial spite against her governess’s 
long ringlets, and neither could nor would rest, till the poor girl had 
completely flattened down the rebellious locks that curled naturally, and 
marshalled them into the back hair. The governess’s gowns must be 
made in the plainest manner, or she will fall under the scissors of her 
household licenser, who is more difficult to propitiate than even the 
licenser of the drama under Louis Napoleon ; and her bonnet must be the 
simplest possible, for it is her duty to act as a foil if she rides out in the 
carriage with her employer. Besides, were she not in a manner to hoist 
the badge of her profession, she might be taken for one of “ our set,” and 
being very pretty, some of the gentlemen might speak to her as politely 
as though she were related to the family. Still, while the most Quaker- 
like simplicity is part of the whole duty of a governess, her dresses must 
be of good materials, and the ribbons on her bonnet of sufficiently good 
quality not to disgrace the family she is in. Her gloves too must be 
unexceptionable, because her employer is very particular on that point— 
and all this is to be achieved on twenty pounds a year, though she 
perhaps partly supports her family out of her earnings. 

Difficult as may be the part the governess has to play when educating 
little children, it is tenfold more ticklish when her pupils are young ladies, 
some of whom already appear in their mamma’s drawing-room. Should her 
personal appearance be superior to theirs, such a freak on Dame Nature's 
part constitutes a high crime and misdemeanour, for which the poor 
household Pariah is made responsibie. She must then be doubly humble, 
and keep most sedulously in the background, for fear of outshining her 
less favoured pupils. Materfamilias watches her with a lynx’s eye, in 
which there is a dash of the tigress, whenever a gentleman presumes to 
speak to her on a footing of equality. The governess in that case is 
bound to answer “ yes” or “no,” and make herself as little agreeable as 
possible ; for should she forget herself to the extent of volunteering any 
observation, or seeming pleased at the notice taken of her, ten to one but 
what her task-mistress crosses the room to remind her that she had better 
go and see whether Amanda is asleep, and whether Master Edward has 
got his lessons ready for school next morning. For in families where the 
boys go to a day school, the governess is expected to see that their lessons 
have been duly learnt. If the boys are naturally bright, all credit is then 
due to the young hopefuls; but should they prove dunces, the family 
vanity of the parents is then soothed by laying all the blame on the 
household Pariah. 
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Should the governess be plain, she is treated quite as badly, as the 
lady then feels sure the young men will not take up the cudgels in her 
defence (mentally we mean, not ostensibly, for who is unselfish enough 
to take even a pretty governess’s part ?), and the poor drudge has not then 
even the consolation of meeting with occasional courtesy, still less kind- 
liness from the guests. Should she possess a decided talent for music, 
she must carefully keep it under control, or her pupils would unintention- 
ally serve her as foils). She may play quadrilles and polkas all the 
evening, and she may play them well, because it saves the expense of 
hiring a professional player—a consideration in families where the youth- 
ful scions are more abundant than cash—she being bound to drudge, 
unrequited. But if some guest, judging from her brilliant execution and 
vigorous touch, that it would be a treat to hear her play some piece of 
music of a higher order, requests her to favour the company, till finding 
she dare not comply unbidden, he applies to the queen of the revels—that 
lady looks very savagely at the Pariah, while hastening to assure her guest 
with a forced smile, that Miss Do-all will be delighted to make herself 
agreeable. While the governess shines for a brief moment in all her 
glory, Materfamilias takes out her revenge by summoning Thomas to 
bring in the steps to do something to the lustre, observing aloud that just 
now it will not interrupt the dancing, and talking aloud to her guests, as 
if it were a self-acting piano, and not a pair of human hands that were 
“ discoursing sweet music.” 

If the governess sings, and is gifted with a fine voice, she is more 
obnoxious still. She is bound to sing second in duets with her pupils, 
whether her voice be a soprano or a contralto, because they must shine, 
and she must “sing small” to lower herself to their level. Prudent 
Materfamilias does not invite her to join the party, if she expects any rich 
amateur amongst the marrying men, who would be capable of “ marrying 
the girl for her voice.” 

Should there be grown sons in the family, how the governess’s per- 
plexities increase ! 

“T wish you would take a sail in my yacht,” says the handsome 
eldest hopeful, one day that he happens to catch the pretty governess 
alone. 

“You must ask your mother whether she will allow the young ladies 
to go,” replies she calmly. 

“Pshaw! nonsense! you know what I mean—I don’t want my 
sisters,” says hopeful—‘“ I want to be with ‘nobody with me at sea but 
your sweet self ’—I add ‘ sweet’ though it makes the line limp.” 

“Sir!” cries she in amaze, and retiring from the room with dignified 
coldness, goes to request Materfamilias to insist on her son’s treating her 
with proper respect. 

But the virtuous wife and mother makes very light of the matter, as 
it is only a governess who is insulted. “Fitz” meant nothing but a joke 
—was she vain enough to imagine he was in love with her? Ridiculous! 
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and so forth. The poor girl feels like one leaning on a fancied support 
that suddenly gives way. Who is it to protect her, if the mother of her 
pupils refuses to do so? But if Paterfamilias only takes her part once 
or twice, then the lady’s ire bursts forth, and she declares the governess 
to be an artful, scheming creature, who would set Baucis and Phifemon 
themselves together by the ears, and straightway gives her notice. The 
commonest civility from the husband to the governess arouses her 
jealousy, although the son’s impertinence could not rouse her to indig- 
nation. Thus the governess must be : 

Agreeable to the lady of the house. 

Not too agreeable to the master. 

Agreeable to her pupils, but not so much so as to secure too large a 
share of their affection—for mothers are particularly jealous if their 
children display any fondness for their governess, and generally give her 
notice, quite reckless of the bad effects of continual changes upon little 
children. 

Agreeable to guests, just so far as a servant is allowed to be. 

She must be all ardour and zeal in discharging her numerous duties 
from morning till night, in spite of headaches or heartaches—yet cold, 
calm and indifferent in all matters in which her own feelings are concerned. 
She must look on, but never join the social circle she is calculated to 
adorn. She must ignore admiration, forego love of dress, and practise 
all the abnegation of a nun, though without a nun’s seclusion from the 
world. If bidden to the family circle, when she would rather rest in 
her own room, though without a fire, she must appear pleased, and 
exhibit no symptoms of weariness, besides making herself generally useful, 
for instance by working a cap for baby, or making an anti-macassar. 
In some patriarchal families, governesses work slippers for papa, while 
hearing the children’s lessons, which the little dears present to him on 
his birthday as their own work, on the faith of their having filled in the 
ground, when the more difficult portions had been completed by the 
governess. Yet even were she the “faultless monster” society requires 
her to be, she would still, I fear, never give perfect satisfaction. 

Then, again, she must listen patiently to all the suggestions of the lady 
for teaching her pupils now on this system, and presently trying that other 
system—nay, she must carry them out in spite of her better judgment. 
If rapid progress is not made in some favourite branch, be sure it is the 
teacher’s fault, not the pupil’s dulness. Then more time is to be given 
to music, and less to geography, and so forth. I once knew an a¢com- 
plished gentlewoman, whom circumstances forced to be a governess, re- 
proached for not bestowing more time on dancing. Of course she bowed 
acquiescence, and a few days afterwards, one of the children came and told 
her mother what a nice long dancing lesson they had had—when forth- 
with the lady told the governess in a fretful tone she did not choose so 
much time to be spent on dancing! Could a saint or a martyr have 
realized this capricious lady’s beau ideal of a governess? Let us hope the 
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next generation will invent automaton teachers, that will only require 
winding up. 

A few parting words, still further exemplifying the heart-burnings and 
petty spite a musically gifted governess is fated to awaken, may perhaps 
amuse those readers who do not keep a governess, and give a gentle hint 
to those who do, that a little kindness may sometimes prove a pleasant if 
not a profitable investment. She whom I allude to was a fine, command- 
ing looking creature, with a splendid voice, whom her employer forbid 
ever to practise singing, on pretence that it irritated her nerves—in reality, 
because she would have been annoyed if her morning visitors had heard 
her beautiful tones contrasted with the harsh, screeching notes of her two 
eldest daughters. It was also tacitly agreed that Miss Melina (as I will 
call her) was never to sing at their parties. One evening, however, Signora 
Domire, who was to have attended, did not appear, and the conductor, 
who had engaged the vocal and instrumental artists, was at a loss for a 
soprano voice. Having heard by chance from the eldest daughter that 
the governess taught herself and sisters singing, he asked her whether she 
would supply the missing vocalist’s place in a duet with the tenor? ' She 
was willing—but glanced inquiringly at Mrs. In the emergency of 
the moment, Mrs. —— nodded assent, and the governess, though out of 
practice, nerved herself to the task, and her fine voice now bursting its 
bonds, pealed forth with such irresistible brio as to enthrall her hearers. 
Loud applause followed her efforts. The tenor was profuse in his com- 
pliments ; the conductor said she must sing a solo, This was done with- 
out soliciting the confirmatory nod from Juno—a dire offence. Again 
the governess’s voice seemed to soar on wings, as if she revelled in 
ascending the most daring heights of the musical scale, and letting loose 
the long pent-up floods of melody. 

“She is a most accomplished artist,” observed an old connoisseur, to 
the lady of the house. 

“She is only our governess,” replied the latter, with a contemptuous 
turn of her head, impossible to describe. 

Several young men had already surrounded the plainly dressed gover- 
ness, who, momentarily flushed with the conscious pride of talent, was 
listening to their congratulations with a degree of satisfaction by no means 
overstepping the strictest bounds of propriety, and was about to yield to 
their entreaties to sing one more song, when the irate Juno joined the 
group. At the sight of her knit eyebrows, the smile and the flush had 
already faded from the governess’s countenance. 

“Miss Melina, we shall not fatigue you by taxing your powers any 
more—besides, we are going to dance now.” 

And then the lady added sotto voce a few cabalistic words, that had 
the effect of banishing her at once from the drawing-room, under the 
pretext of superintending the refreshment department. For in that 
house, the governess only played quadrilles for friendly parties, and on 
the present occasion a small baud had been bespoken. 
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The household Pariah retreated, with the plaudits still ringing in her 
ears, to preside over the distribution of ices and lemonade, but she was 
happier at that moment than Materfamilias, who, by a strange mental 
twist, seemed to consider the governess’s success as an infringement on 
her daughter’s privileges ; for besides having barred the possibility of the 
pupil’s singing after this provoking display of her teacher's talents, she 
was guilty of being a much finer girl than any of Mate rfamilias’s brood 
of chickens ! 

Next day the governess was summoned to her employer's boudoir, 
where sat the lady of the house in an easy chair with the dignity of a 
judge, while the eldest daughter, now “out,” was lolling on the sofa doing 
nothing, it being now unnecessary to learn anything more, since she was 
emancipated from the school-room. The culprit was not offered a seat, but 
she stood in her task-mistress’s presence with a regal air savouring more 
of the Nemesis than the penitent. The daughter eyed her with ill-natured 
looks, evidently enjoying the notion of a scene, mixed with the pleasant 
anticipation of hearing her governess scolded—a treat denied her younger 
sisters, who were not yet “out.” 

“Miss Melina,” began the lady, “it is my maxim that a governess 
should never make herself conspicuous. ‘There—you need not answer —” 
continued she, perceiving symptoms of revolt in the quivering nostrils 
and proud attitude of the Pariah’s head, “1 know exactly what you were 
going to say—that it was not your fault, and so forth, That’s all nonsense 
—lI can’t allow a governess to give herself as many airs as if she were one 
of the company, and flirt with half a dozen men at once.” 

“Young men, mamma, and handsome ones too,” prompted the pre- 
cocious young lady who was “ out.” 

“ Hush, my dear,” said Materfamilias, inwardly delighted while affect- 
ing to reprove. “In short, Miss Melina, it does not suit me, and if 
it happens again we must part.” 

“ Tt, Madam ?” echoed the governess ; may I ask what ?” 

“ Bless me! you know well enough,” said the lady, reddening ; “TI 
allude to your behaviour.” 

* Madam,” said the governess, “you reproach me for behaving as one 
of the company, when I only filled the place of an absent vocalist, with 
your sanction. I must beg to say that your insinuations are wholly 
uncalled for.” 

* Which is tantamount to saying that I am telling stories,” cried the 
lady, raising her voice somewhat higher than strict ladyhood would have 
warranted her doing. “There, don’t add another word ; you may re- 
member I only agreed to give you a month’s notice or a month's salary ” 
(here she suddenly recollected that the season was drawing to an end, 
and that she wanted time to find another governess previous to leaving 
town); “but I'll let, you stay out the month, as it might inconvenienc» 
you to go immediately.” 

“ Begging your pardon, Madam, I wish to go immediately,” said tha 
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governess. “ As I can earn in one week thrice the amount I receive here 
in a twelvemonth, by accepting the terms Herr (the conductor) 
offered me, if I would join a musical tour through the provinces, you may 
perceive I should be the loser by agreeing to your proposal.” 

Had a tile fallen upon her head, the lady could hardly have felt. more 
stunned and annoyed. “Some people were lucky indeed!” muttered 
she, enraged to think the poor crushed Pariah was about to gain freedom 
and perhaps a fortune. Yet with the inconvenience of parting thus 
abruptly with so useful a member of the household, staring her in the 
face, she lowered her pride so far as to represent to her whilom drudge 
that it would be ungrateful on her part to leave the family till she.was 
suited, and even offered her the paltry bribe of a couple of guineas to 
stay out the month. But the governess declined firmly though respect- 
fully, adding she would prefer even forfeiting what was due to her, to 
losing the opportunity offered. 

She went away, and I heard no more of her for some time. She 
married the tenor who sang the duet with her on that memorable evening, 
went on the continent, and became an eminent vocalist. And when a 
brilliant engagement brought her back to England, as Madame Solfa, she 
could command almost any terms at private concerts in the world of 
fashion. Foremost amongst those who were eager to secure her services 
was her quondam task-mistress, who affected great delight at meeting her, 
vowed she was proud that the recognition of her splendid talents had 
taken place at her house, and hoped “dear Signora Solfa” would sing at 
her approaching party, and make her terms as low as possible for an old 
friend! Signora Solfa replied that she never lowered her terms, but would 
sing gratis for her. Thus the governess proved superior to her in every- 
thing. The mother and daughters were delighted at having secured the 
fashionable vocalist. They were most fawningly attentive to her on the 
night of the party, pretended to be in raptures at her dress and appearance 
and singing, and whispered to every one of their dear three hundred 
friends, that the musical world was indebted to their family for this new 

star. 

When ill-natured people can no longer put a drag upon the success of 
any aspirant, they fall down and worship that which is an “ accomplished 
fact.” The Pariah had merged into an empress ! 




















HARRY VOWHAMPTON—A NOVELETTE. 


BY FEATHER PENN, ESQ. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VICAR OF HILLCHURCH VISITS HIS NEW PARISHIONERS. 


Tue new Vicar had lately taken possession of the tumble-down house 
which for two centuries had been the home of the ministers of Hitucaurcn, 
a small parish in Kent, taking its name probably from the fact of the 
curious old church crowning the crest of a hill, where with its extinguisher- 
shaped, white painted, wooden spire, it formed a landmark well known by 
the captains of coasting vessels. 

The Vicar’s household consisted of his mother anda single maid-servant ; 
his stipend was only £130 per annum as vicar of Hillchurch, but he 
received an additional £70 as curate of the adjoining parish of Gremn- 
CREEK. 

The duties of both these small parishes were not excessive, for the 
Rev. John Wandle had but to preach once on each Sunday at either place, 
morning and evening alternately, and as the two churches were only a 
mile and a half apart, the more devout inhabitants could very well attend 
both services. 

In the two villages the total population was 700, and the souls of these 
were cared for after the manner such things were usually done in country 
places twenty years ago—that is to say, the parson visited regularly, in 
turn, the twenty families whose social position was raised above that of 
the farm labourers, brickmakers, and watermen, who made up the rest of 
the inhabitants; these latter were visited when convenient, and certainly 
whenever mortal sickness claimed the pastor’s attendance. 

That ordeal to a new clergyman, “ the first Sunday,” had been passed, 
and the young minister had preached his maiden sermon at Hillchurch 
and even the critical portion of his congregation thought none the worse 
of it, because it had been dis-interred from the dusty tome of Bishop 
Sherlock. The churchwarden, however, remarked indulgently, “The new 
parson would do better when he had overcome his nervousness.” 

During the next few weeks the Vicar devoted his time to making the 
personal acquaintance of his parishioners, having usually to introduce 
himself. After an early breakfast, commonly over by half-past eight, the 
Rev. John Wandle would set forth in irreproachable clerical attire, black 
clothes scrupulously brushed, economical Blucher boots, white neck-tie, 
and pepper-and-salt thread gloves. He never ventured out before he had 
presented himself before his mother’s critical glance, andif the old lady 
were satisfied with her son’s appearance, she dismissed him for the morn- 
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ing with some piece of advice as to the character and position of the 
family he was about visiting. 

How Mrs. Wandle, a stranger to Hillchurch, discovered these 
particulars must remain a mystery, but certainly women do find out 
all the affairs of a neighbourhood, whilst, as yet, the men have scarcely 
learnt the situation of their neighbours’ houses. 

John Wandle’s personal appearance was not distinguished by any of 
the grace which well-bred men who have completed their education at 
college usually carry. His height and his clothes certainly assisted his 
dignity ; but then no face, however good its other features, can be con- 
sidered clerically interesting when its one prominent characteristic is a 
broad fat nose. The month may be sweet, the forehead high, the eyes 
clear, yet the sort of nose just described will always mar and mark the 
countenance in which it appears. 

“ What matter!” exclaims the impatient reader, “whether a clergyman 
be short or tall, with a fat nose or one ascetically thin at the point ?” 

In answer, I solemnly assert my belief that a minister’s usefulness is 
greatly increased or impaired accordingly as he appears personally suited 
or not to his vocation. 

Do you think you would be justified, if you had a squinting son, in 
bringing him up to the Church ? 

Be this as it may, I now only record simple facts when I assert that; 
when a young clergyman about to pay his first visit to his parishioners 
happens to have the unfortunate gait with which the Rev. John 
Wandle walked, then every such young clergyman is entitled to our 
sympathy. 

Now, by bad gait Ido not mean a striding step, or a shuffling, sham- 
bling manner (I drag one of my own fect), sometimes indicative of studious 
men ; nor do I refer to those persons whose knees knock together, and 
wear away the nap of their clothes, if they walk as much as all country 
parsons must walk. These peculiarities might be endured ; but 1 mean 
by the phrase “ bad gait,” that most unendurable habit of turning out 
the toes to an excessive angle ; in fact, I mean, as we termed it in our 
far-away country village, a “ swoppy” gait. 

It was also unlucky for a vicar with such a habit, that necihy all the 
houses of his parishioners stood back from the road, behind large gardens, 
and further that the garden gates invariably creaked, warning the family 
of a visitor's approach. Thus he had to walk up a long path conscious 
he was recognised, watched, and criticised ; and this feeling made even his 
gait very much the worse ; for knowing he was under female eyes, he 
superadded to his natural swop, a mincing step that was really ridiculous 
to behold, in an attempt to appear graceful and at his ease, yet really 
looking like a dancing master in heavy shoes. 

But I must leave these annoying peculiarities ; for whatever effect they 
might produce, the fact remained that the Rev. John Wandle, B.A., was 
really the Vicar of Hillchurch and curate of Greencreek, entitled, ex-officio, 
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to the respect of his parishioners as he was to £200 per annum, for dis- 
charging the duties pertaining to his position. 

Nor should I have referred to these outside trifles at all, if I had only 
to speak of John Wandle as a clergyman ; but as a clergyman who had 
yet to choose a wife, I am compelled to notice the social man. 

First, the new Vicar called upon Mrs. Stretton, an independent widow 
lady living in a white house near the Vicarage, and by situation and cir- 
cumstances his natural friend and neighbour. Her family consisted of 
two daughters, prettily contrasted in persons and character. Martha, the 
eldest, was rather short, certainly stout, and attractively frank, a 
manner suiting well a pretty face. Charlotte, the younger, was tall, 
slender, and attractively reserved, and had deep unfathomable eyes, into 
which she never allowed any one to look as long as they would have 
liked ; just the eyes, that whoever gained the privilege of gazing in un- 
checked, would never tire, but always satisfy the sight. 

When we say Mrs. Stretton was living independently on her income, 
we are speaking the strict truth ; and yet residents in expensive towns 
must not suppose she was a lady of fortune, for a very small income 
indeed may be made sufficient in country places. Aught over a hundred 
a year constitutes the possessor an independent person of property, and 
elevates one a little above those who have to plough and sow, grind corn, 
or keep a forge for an income ; and a tolerably well educated woman, thus 
independent, has no difficulty in edging herself on to the borders of the 
resident squirearchy. At the same time, the little income must be very 
prudently laid out, and, as in Mrs. Stretton’s case, does not allow the 
family sufficient means to keep a regular woman servant. Nor is one 
tfecessary ; once a week, the make-shift of a hardworking charwoman, 
who moreover lives handy, to come in whenever visitors call, will be 
found to answer the requirements of such a position. 

The progress of this narrative does not demand that I should accom- 
pany the new Vicar to the several houses he visited; to Farmer Bovine, 
where the family consisted of six stalwart sons, and eight marriageable 
daughters ; or to the grazier’s house, ruled over by a slatternly lady, who, 
to wed the handsome young grazier, had somewhat descended from a 
better social position ; but I am compelled to track the minister to the 
Manor Hovss, for there lives, in solitary pastoral state, Miss Annie 
Homewood, an orphan and representative of a family who for centuries 
had occupied the first position, as regards possessions, of any resident 
inhabitants of Hillchurch. 

It is not at all extraordinary that in approaching the Manor House, 
the young Vicar’s gait should be more than commonly mincing, or that his 
nose, with the gracious expansiveness which amiability gives every feature, 
should seem unusually broad and fat ; for as the reader will already have 
conjectured, Mrs. Wandle had particularly impressed on her son’s mind 
the importance of creating a favourable notice, when he first visited his 
principal: parishioner—one, moreover, as a young lady, suitable in every 
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way t6 receive any amount of attention that a clergyman and a bachelor 
might hope to offer. 

Before proceeding farther, I feel bound to make known a lady’s secret. 

Miss Annie Homewood was portionless, and had but one friend in 
the world, her rich cousin Elinor, an orphan like herself. 

Annie Homewood’s father had had a fortune equally large as his 
brother, as the Manor House estates had been fairly divided between the 
two sons of Squire Homewood, according to Kentish law; but then 
extravagance in great part, and misfortune combined, had entirely ab- 
sorbed the land and houses, which should have come to Annie at her 
father’s death. As it was, this happened early, and his only daughter 
was left absolutely dependant on her uncle, the father of Elinor, a 
London barrister whose disposition had been as careful as his brother’s 
had been easy, and to whom fortune had been a cunstant friend, multi- 
plying what he posssessed until he had become a rich man. 

And luckily for the orphan girl, if her uncle’s carefulness was such 
as to enable him to redeem her father’s portion of Manor House from the 
mortgage which burdened the estate, still his generosity was equally large, 
and he had taken Annie home and brought her'up with her cousin, his 
only daughter. Elinor, without making any distinctions—they were as 
sisters, went to the same school, received the same allowance of pocket 
money, and made the same friendships, and appeared to have equal claims 
on a father’s fortune. In fact, the girls did not know themselves there 
was any difference in their position as regards prospects, and it was no- 
body’s duty to tell them, beside the kind uncle’s, and he was quite con- 
tent to see the closest sisterly love grow between them. 

But sorrow came at last, to reveal what the every-day happiness had 
hitherto withheld. 

Elinor’s father was struck down suddenly—so suddenly that he had 
no time to make a will, in which, assuredly, as a just man, he would have 
remembered Annie; for his was not that cruel disposition which allows 
achild to be adopted, to take a place in the family circle, brighten a 
home with love and gaiety, and then find the future left to its own 
poor resources. 

Of course, in the arrangements which followed the death of Elinor’s 
father, the knowledge came that the daughter, naturally and by law, was 
sole heiress—and Annie, the niece, her penniless dependant. 

And trouble developed in Annie Homewood one defect in character, 
which in happier days had not been suspected. 

She was not generous enough by nature to accept great favours with- 
out feeling oppressed by them, or otherwise, as she thought herself, she 
was too proud, willingly to accept the warm-hearted offers of her cousin 
Elinor, who had said, “Stay with me as a sister, and receive a sister's 
share of what I possess, when I am of age legally to give it you?” 

This Annie decided not to do; partly because she thought, as her 
father’s child, she ought to suffer for his improvidence, and partly from 
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the simple legal. difficulty, that Elinor’s generosity must take the form 
of long parchment deeds, which, as she reasoned, would be little less 
than the record of her own want of pride and spirit. 

Probably if the transfer of an estate could have been as easily 
managed between herself and Elinor, as the giving and taking of a 
trinket, Annie’s objections would have been over-ruled. As it was, for 
the present Annie consented to accept the home at Manor House, where 
her father’s steward yet managed the farming operations—she would live 
there as mistress, and it would form a pleasant country house for Elinor. 

These circumstances, however, were quite unknown at Hillchurch, and 
as the property in the various parish books had always stood in the name 
of the Exors. of Squire Homewood, there were very few persons who did 
not suppose the estate belonged to the two cousins. 

Annie Homewood was therefore regarded as a most eligible match 
by the young bachelors around, and John Wandle, as one, intended to 
take every possible chance that offered for his winning his interesting 
parishioner. He was now about to visit her. 

Annie Homewood at twenty-three years of age, in her position as 
mistress of Manor House, and from having had the advantage of mixing 
in the best circles of London society, perhaps also from the stability 
which sorrow gives to character, was hardly regarded as a girl so much as 
the young lady of the village ; and certainly she was quite equal to her 
present situation, that of receiving the visit of the new Vicar of her 
parish, without feeling the slightest embarrassment, for which indeed 
there was no occasion on either side, but for the little plans which John 
Wandle and John Wandle’s mother together had arranged. 

Through the whole interview the advantage in conversation was 
entirely on the lady’s side. Quite at ease, she was ready to enter on the 
subjects that naturally occurred. The Vicar, to her, was simply the Vicar 
of Hillchurch, and she was sufficiently free, in every respect, from con- 
straint, to be able whilst talking to judge and criticise the man, John 
Wandle, as regards manner, personal appearance, and suitability to his 
vocation. 

She admitted to herself that her first impressions were certainly 
unfavourable, but then first impressions are not always correct, and she 
would wait. 

Into all parish affairs the young lady of the Manor entered with proper 
spirit—she was of the same opinion as the Vicar that a school-house 
should be built, and she at once subscribed to the fund for giving a 
“school treat” to such rural scholars who attended the Sunday-school, 
and she proposed the festivities should take place in the park-like 
meadows round Manor House. 

And at this point John Wandle thought his first interview might be 
brought to a conclusion. He had as yet only spoken as the Vicar; with 
greater intimacy, he might launch into more familiar and social discourse. 
He had made the acquaintance of his principal parishioner; privately 
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thought her a very handsome young lady, but still, walking homewards, 
he felt. conscious Miss Homewood had never forgotten he was her neigh- 
bour, and the minister of the village, and that she had not betrayed the 
slightest interest in him as an individual. 

When two people about the same age and of the same social standing 
have first met together, and one confesses to such an impression, it is 
always accompanied by a feeling of annoyance, and the Rev. John 
Wandle felt a little annoyed with his lady parishioner after his 
first interview. 


CHAPTER. II. 


4 SCHOOL TREAT EXPANDS INTO A PIC-NIC PARTY, AND ONE OF THE GIPSIES 
MAKES A DECLARATION OF LOVE. 


As soon as the Vicar had got out of sight, Annie opened her writing- 
ease and despatched a letter to her cousin, informing her of the intended 
village festival. By return of post she received the following answer : 


“My pEaR, DEAR AnNIn,—You are not to have all the pleasure to 
yourself; and although you do not invite me, I am coming down to see 
the school children and your new Vicar. Try and make the event a féte ; 
ask everybody who will come, and we will go gipsying, and pic-nic on 
the hills under the oak trees, where we have often seen the real gipsy 
camps. It must be a grand affair, for when I spoke of your school féte 
at Lady Bird’s matinée an hour ago, a whole host of our friends vowed 
they would come and look at your rural tableaux, if they were only 
allowed to peep over a hedge and listen to the pastoral piping of your 
shepherds and shepherdesses. Aunt will come, Frank Willmot and his 
sister, and guess who!—our friend, Harry Vowhampton. When he 
heard of our plans, he begged so humbly to be allowed to ‘attend us*as 
out-rider, that aunty gave him permission, and a commission to order the 
hampers we shall bring. We have made up a party enough to fill two 
carriages, and the two gentlemen I have named will accompany us on 
horseback ; so we shall make a gay cavalcade between the trees and hedges. 
You do not tell me if you like the new clergyman ; but I am sure, like 
every one else, he must be pleased with my dear sister Annie. At all 
events he will let you fix the time for the festival, and when you do, 
please let me know immediately.—Always your affectionate 

* ELINOR.” 

“ P.S.—I took a card basket round and begged £15 for your féte 
please—give it to the orthodox Master of the Revels.” 

This letter gave a very different aspect to the forthcoming event, and 
the new Vicar’s vaulting ambition had overleaped his aim, as he felt 
when he received the £15 cheque and heard of the good company to be 
expected. In truth, the Rey. John Wandle began to think himself and 
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his scheme extinguished, and that, except as clerical, master of the 
ceremonies, his part would be inconsiderable : however, all the little native 
energy he possessed was fully employed, and with the help of his mother’s 
active mind, the preparations made were such as attracted general approval 
in the village circles chiefly interested. 

When the “third Thursday” in May came, as it inevitably does, 
whether there is to be a school treat or no school treat, the weather was 
all that could make the day delightful, and in the Manor House grounds 
all the resident gentry, farmers, and children that by any ingenuity 
could be passed off by their mothers as school children, were gathered 
together, and the programme for the day commenced. 

It is an easy task to amuse blithe girls and boys ; and such games as 
the Vicar had arranged were quite successful. The gambolling imps of 
boys, and shy or romping little girls, wanted little else than personal 
liberty and an occasional bun ; but with the grown-up lookers-on the case 
was different, and a pastoral dullness was beginning to be felt, in spite of 
the efforts of the Vicar, when the Manor House scheme was proposed, and 
received with acclamation. An exodus to the hills commenced, but the 
several visitors were pledged to return to the Manor grounds in time to 
witness the concluding games of the children. Ofcourse the Rev. John 
Wandle could not desert his post, and was obliged to content himself 
with superintending the school festivities, in which he had the assistance 
of those of his lady parishioners who had not been able to find partners 
in the deserters to the pic-nic ground. 

One of the tyrannies of most pic-nics was enforced on the present 
occasion. ‘There were no servants allowed to be in attendance, and but 
for this regulation such parties would be as flat as is the table on which 
the feast is spread. 

An ingenious reader will have supposed there was some little reason 
why Elinor, in writing to her cousin, should take special care to inform 
her that Mr. Harry Vowhampton would be of the party ; for Elinor had 
noticed that this rather fast young man about town had exhibited as 
much, perhaps rather more, fondness for Annie’s society, as the social 
manners of the metropolis allows, whilst as yet no definite proposals have 
been offered. And, in truth, the country cousin had taken captive all 
that the giddy circles of London bachelor life had left of Vowhampton’s 
heart, and one of Annie’s self-imposed trials by living in the country, was 
the absence of Mr. Vowhampton from the district of Hillchurch. 

The ordinary number of laughable episodes common to all gipsy 
parties occurred in due course. The merry-makers were very well balanced 
in years, sex, and social position. As they deserved, the preparations for 
eating had priority over all other matters. 

The unfolding of napkins, each of which was to serve as a grass table 
cloth for two persons, soon gave a festive appearance to the turf; but as 
might be expected, there were not enough napkins. This little difficulty 
was quickly got over by Farmer Fallow, who unrolled a genuine table- 
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cloth, with the observation that, “as far as he was concerned, there was 
room for a dozen besides himself and Mrs. Fallow, and that the more 
they were the merrier they should be.” 

Moreover, this proposal was a most sensible one, for however pleasant 
a téte-d-téte dinner might be to some couples, it is obvious that, as a rule, 
many persons present would find such an arrangement particularly dull. 

Now I beg to state, for the information of intending pic-nic parties, 
that although no servants were present, the mistress of Manor House had 
not trusted implicitly to a commissariat to be provided by some thirty 
persons, each bringing something to make up what should be a pleasant 
collation. She reckoned there would be plenty of sandwiches, plenty of 
wine, a glut of cork-screws, whilst knives, bread, milk, and sugar for tea, 
and half a dozen other little things which everybody forgets, would fail 
to make a timely appearance. So it was found, that if the servants were 
not then present, they had been on the bivouac ground ; and the gipsies 
found under oak trees when they arrived, some stray hampers not 
commonly found under oak trees in country places, and although there 
were neither label nor other indication as to whose the hampers were, or 
why provided, the civilized gipsies, with a kindred propensity to their 
wilder namesakes, fell upon the booty, ransacked the baskets, and found 
sufficient, with their own stores, to spread out a plenteous banquet—all 
the more agreeable for not wanting those little side relishes for which a 
jaunt in the sweet country air had given all the party a delightful appetite. 

Do any sentimental young ladies object to this adjective delightful ? 

If they do I maintain that one of the many enjoyments of living in 
the country is the delightful relish which makes brown bread, new laid 
eggs, plain roast, and boiled, delicacies all the year round. 

After dinner the youngest of the party, as ordained, were to gather 
sticks, boil water for tea, and then the gang would break up and find 
their way back to the grounds of Manor House, to enliven by their 
presence the flagging school amusements. 1 

This programme was rigorously enforced, and as the weather through- 
out the whole day kept pleasantly fine and warm, the entire episode under 
the oak trees went off without any of the planned arrangements failing. 
There was merry repartee between bachelors and maids, as there ever has 
been since their assembling together has been described. There was the 
old fashoned fun—very old fashioned !—of the elder and married people 
teasing the younger, and there was the usual amount of anecdote, of senti- 
ment over nature’s beauties, and of the little dragging weariness occa- 
sionally felt which leavens all parties alike, whether pic-nic, yachting, 
card, shooting, or tea-parties—in short, all parties where men and women 
assemble together to amuse themselves. 

But there was another event, besides the planned events, which had 
taken place ! 

Although not the youngest present, the choice of the majority some- 
how imposed on Mr. Vowhampton and Annie Homewood the task of 
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gathering the dry sticks wanted for a fire. Of course no one had brought 
dry sticks. There were three boxes of lucifers produced, and if they had 
not been forthcoming, probably some smokers present would have pro- 
duced a box of fusees ; but as for the sticks, they must be collected, and 
Harry Vowhampton and Annie Homewood passed through a gate into a 
neighbouring shave to pick them up. 

Was there not some little perversity in this? 

It was perfectly natural to go into a wood to find sticks: so natural 
indeed that not a single person thought such a course out of the way. 
Nevertheless, running close beside the banquetters, and separating them 
from a bye country lane, was a hedge dear to every gipsy’s true eye—a 
hedge full of dry sticks, ready to crackle like patent firewood ; and as to 
gather a bundle of dry sticks in a green wood would take up perhaps half 
an hour, the would-be tea-drinkers commissioned two silent young farmers, 
who appeared to have nothing to do, as they had nothing to say, to rob the 
convenient hedge, and the result was in less than five minutes the kettle 
was hissing under triangular stakes, as full of promise as it was of water. 

Annie Homewood meanwhile was sedulously picking up every stray 
stick she could find in the wood, and I must confess her town gallant 
was impolite enough not to help her. 

He was watching Annie, as charming as she was busy; and indeed 
had she been picking up sticks against time, she could hardly have shown 
greater assiduity in her gipsy avocation. 

Vowhampton was as busy in thought as his companion was with her 
fingers. He was making up his mind to ask her a certain momentous 
question, which as yet he had not fully made up his mind to ask, and 
which a fluent talker finds as difficult to do as the ploughboy who always 
stammers over a word of two syllables. 

The wood was a very favourable place for making up his mind, but 
there was one objection in present circumstances—namely, Annie was 
clever at picking up sticks, and ‘an impatient pic-nic party was waiting 
for her bundle : so Harry Vowhampton thought there was not quite time 
enough for him to make up his mind, and to say what he wanted to say. 

This little quibble for delay, which lovers, like lawyers, are always 
making, was suddenly overturned, as Vowhampton, looking over his 
shoulder out of the wood, saw the blaze from the dry sticks that had 
been found ready to hand. His excuse therefore was cut away from 
under him, and the chance was his of winning a pretty girl whom he 
loved, and believed to be an heiress, whilst a kettle of water was being 
made to boil. 

What reasoning fellows lovers sometimes are ! 
Vowhampton’s thoughts : 

“ Certainly half an hour will not be thought too long for us to gather a 
bundle of sticks, and I need not look spoony-ish if we get back in that 
time.” 

“ Assuredly not !” 


The following were 
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“ As yet we have only been ten minutes away, and the people there 
have found the sticks they wanted, and got their fire.” 

“This clever girl has already picked up a decent bundle, quite large 
enough for us to show at the end of half an hour when we return.” 

“Therefore (and here the lover came to the conclusion of his syllo- 
gism) it is plain I have twenty good minutes to say anything to Annie 
Homewood, and I must say I think twenty minutes are long enough for 
any man not a born idiot to say three words to a woman.” 

When he had reached this point in his reasoning, as he stood holding 
the bundle of sticks, to which the industrious gipsy was adding fresh ones 
every minute, the lady exclaimed : 

“T do think, Mr. Vowhampton, you might help me: take your turn ; 
I am getting hot in the face, and a little colour would not spoil yours.” 

“ How industrious you dwellers in the country are! It is charming to 
see you work. Ha! Ha! If you would only pause to look about you, 
you would see our sticks are not wanted.” 

Annie glanced out of the wood, and at once guessing that the hedge 
had furnished the fuel, she said laughing : 

“JT shall owe you a gipsy’s grudge for not telling me before. Let us 
go back ; there is nothing to keep us now.” 

“Suppose we won't see that fire, but stay as long as it would have 
taken me to find the sticks you have already got! No one will want us.” 

“ Ah, but,” said Annie, archly, “there is nothing to do or see; but I 
will stay, if you will stand gracefully as you are, with those sticks in 
your hand: I’ve got my sketch book with me.” 

Vowhampton immediately dropped the stupid sticks: he felt Annie 
was quizzing him, and that he was rather a ridiculous object; then taking 
the girl's hand, he drew it through his arm, and vowed he would not let 
her go; they had done their work. “Let us now,” he said, “take an 
idle ramble.” 

And Annie did not make any strong objection, for the taking her 
hand had been sudden, and it was so natural, when her companion took 
a step forward, for her to do the same, that she could not have checked 
herself without rudeness, and thus the first step arm-in-arm was taken. 

As she took that step, Harry Vowhampton forgot his debts, difficulties, 
and many other little anxieties, and made up his mind, 

In the next quarter of an hour he would ask the charming girl on his 
arm to marry him! 

And he kept his word. He told her that he had come down to the 
country hoping for the opportunity which had come: he offered her his 
name, and told her he had already given her his heart, Could she love 
him? Would she make him happy? And many more questions he put, 
and many more assertions he made within the quarter of an hour; and all 
together jumbled up in meaning, yet clearly understood, made that parti- 
cular music which creeps into a maiden’s shell-like ear, where it lies in 
pink beauty by the deep waters of her own soul, awaiting the message 
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which, when it comes, makes a murmur evermore, and in all places, and 
which, dotted down in musical characters, turns out to be the common old 
song, sweeter to human hearts and ears than life, called “ Love.” 


This declaration had really taken Annie very much by surprise, and 
she had not been able to conceal the real state of her own heart towards 
Vowhampton. It was plain she loved him, and she had little occasion 
to hide her eyes on his shoulder to convince him of that pleasant truth ; 
and then again, woman like, she began to think she was not good enough 
for him, and this thought ied her to speak of her fortune, or rather want of 
fortune, Her pride bid her tell him this, and she was about to do so at 
that happy moment, but she found herself checked in that tyrannical 
manner which happy lovers are privileged to employ, and the words she 
was about to speak were stopped. Her lover had ventured to take his first 
kiss ! and as may be supposed, after that little ceremony of signing and 
sealing love’s agreement, there was no disposition of going over the con 
ditions of the document just then: it was quite enough to know that the 
hearts on both sides had agreed to the bargain. Lawyers and relations 
might ultimately have to be consulted, but for the present Vowhampton 
felt his happy triumph, and Annie thought she possessed all the world, at 
least all in the world she most cared to possess. 

Short woodland paths, as well as the pleasantest conversations, come to 
anend. The half hour allowed for gathering sticks was up, and it was time 
to return to the pic-nic ground, 

Arrived at the place where the bundle of sticks was lying, Vowhampton 
caught up a stake and lifted the little faggot to his shoulder, and carried 
it in such a jaunty style, that he had rather the triumphant appearance 
of an ensign bearing away the epnemy’s colours, or of a successful sportsman 
with a heavy bag of game slung across his gun, than of a man carrying a 
few miserable sticks. His companion, however, did not exhibit an equal 
gaiety in her demeanour ; the return to common talk, familiar faces, and 
ordinary things, after the most emotional half hour in a woman’s life, 
was too sudden for her at once to regain her composure, but then she 
was too well bred not to be able in the presence of others to disguise the 
appearance of any extraordinary emotion. 

One little incident must be recorded. 

Vowhampton threw down the bundle of sticks in a manner that 
seemed to say, ‘There, my fine friends, you see a fellow from St. James's 
may pick up sticks with the best of you”—and he thought little more 
about them ; but Annie, with a woman’s love of treasuring up a souvenir 
of aught connected with the heart, managed to secure one of the pieces of 
stick, which she destined for the honour of being polished, carved, and 
mounted as the handle of a fire screen, painted with a little woodland 
sketch—a sketch to be done by her own hand. 

She will have to hold it before her eyes through many a dreamy hour 
yet to come! . 
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Of course there were some dwarf jokes made about the fire, but 
Annie easily parried them, by asking for some tea to refresh herself and 
Mr. Vowhampton, after the labour that had been imposed on them ; and 
it was time to return to Manor House, whither the party were soon 
wending, mostly in couples, shepherd and shepherdess style, but Vow- 
hampton walked with Mr. Willmot, and Annie with her cousin Elinor— 
a rather ostentatious display of indifference to the gentlemen’s company, 
the motives for which are easy to comprehend. 

The return of the gipsies amongst the school children was the signal 
for the commencement of a pyrotechnic display such as had never before 
astonished Hillchurch. The youngsters therefore gave them a royal 
welcome, whilst John Wandle looked very much, after his day’s manage- 
ment, like a victim to an ignominious martyrdom, so thoroughly ex- 
hausted did he appear with the children’s display of superabundant 
spirits, of which he had no share. Gladly, therefore, and yet wearily, he 
gave the signal for the flight of rockets which was to inaugurate the 
crowning and final spectacle of the day. 

Happy people of Hillchurch! you have had your school feast ; it is 
over, and by ten o’clock most of you will be in your beds. Yes, the féte 
actually came to an end, even as a coronation spectacle comes to an end. 
The fire trees had blossomed with jewels, outrivalling the stones in a 
king’s diadem ; the ruby balloons had mounted and floated away out of 
sight, and the stars had again the sky to themselves. The feast was 
ended! and those who were lovers among the spectators, had thought 
the fireworks the most poetical sight under heaven. Only it was a pity 
the rockets would not go on and on, up in the skies for ever! A pity 
the jewelled trees died out in darkness! A pity the dazzling rainbow, 
with its vermillion, blue, green, and orange light, should not be—like the 
love in their hearts}—unchangeable and lasting for ever, spanning froin 
life to death ! 

With this sentiment I have, for a while, to take leave of Hillchurch, 
of the Rev. John Wandle and fireworks, carried whither my narrative 
conducts me—to a town house, the home of Elinor Homewood, and of 
her aunt, Mrs. Witherington. 





(To be continued.) 
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TIME. 


BY LEILA. 





*‘Unfathomable Sea! whose waves are years, 
Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 
Thou shoreless fiood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Claspest the limits of mortality ! 
And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 
Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore, 
Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm, 
Who shall put forth on thee, 
Unfathomable Sea?” 
SHELLEY. 


THERE is one great monarch that reigns over all, and that is Time. 
Plainly seen are the traces of his noiseless footsteps ; their impress is tov 
indelibly fixed ever to. be effaced. A life seems a long period, and yet 
swiftly old age comes on. In childhood we delight to build airy castles 
and weave golden visions. Then we think how many the years ere we shall 
reach either manhood or womanhood; and old age appears but visionary, 
so far, far off dcth it seem. 

In the days of our early youth, Time is unheeded, so softly doth its 
footsteps echo on those flowery days of unclouded sunshine. Yet although 
we listen not, and are disregardless, not so with Time; for steadily it moves 
forward, rapidly childhood passes, and we find ourselves far onward on 
the road of life, and we look back to our childhood days, which are 
vanished in the clouds of the shrouded past. 

Upon all things Time leaves its mark. We see it in the bent figure 
of upright manhood, in the hoary head, the wrinkled brow, and tottering 
footsteps. We see it in nature, how soon the young tree, a mere sapling, 
becomes a full grown tree, with wide spreading branches. We mark the 
swiftness of Time, by the flowers, how soon, from tiny buds they expand 
into full-blown blossoms, and then are gone. But more than all, we see 
its power on the works of man; for nothing is more suggestive of its 
mighty strength then the sight of an old ruin, green with years, crumb- 
ling slowly away, a graphic picture of earthly things. And as we gaze, 
solemn thoughts are whispered forth from his gnarled and falling walls. 
Once it had stood in perfectness. Voices long lost on earth had echoed 
within its precincts ; footsteps had sounded there which now were silent 
for ever: many hopes had been raised by those whose forms it once had 


known ; many disappointments, many joys, and many sorrows, perchance 
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were theirs,—many scenes enacted, but all, all were gone. Many a 
life, with its own individual tale, was spent within its shadow ; but now, 
each and all were swept away, and thus it stands, a dim spectral form, 
recalling only phantoms of the past, yet teaching us homely lessons, bid- 
ding us remember it is a symbol of our lives. And what is the result of 
its teaching, shall we not ask ourselves? To make use of each passing 
minute, to endeavour to lay by each day some golden profit from the 
day’s work to spend the time in usefulness,—not alone to ourselves, 
but in doing good to others; so that when the sands of our life shall 
have entirely run, there may be a few bright grains laid by, to show 
that our existence was not wholly wasted in indolence and voluptuous 
laziness. 

On the shores of Time we leave many wrecks of our shattered hopes. 
We water the mighty ocean with our sorrow-tears, which we so often shed ; 
but likewise we often see a silver-shimmer across the ever-flowing river 
—rays from our days of sunshine, beams of our joys; so we must not 
murmur, but learn patience from the one, and derive happiness from the 
other. One thing only we must ever remember, that Time is a priceless 
treasure given us, which it is our duty to guard, and use arightly. 















Che Lady's Literary Cirmlar: 


A REVIEW OF BOOKS CHIEFLY WRITTEN BY WOMEN. 


Daziet’s InLustRaTeD ARABIAN Nicats. (London: Ward & Lock.) 


THE sun may be said to shine upon flowers when the book illustrator 
selects such a standard favourite volume as the “ Arabian Nights” whereon 
to lavish his skiJl and fancy. The publishers are to be considered lucky 
in choosing this string of a thousand and one pearls as the first of a serics 
of illustrated works which they have undertaken in conjunction with the 
eminent engravers, Messrs. Dalziel. Issued in penny numbers, printed 
on fine creamy paper, ornamented with superb designs (for those already 
issued are really superb), and set in a frame of engraved borders, this 
present edition of a world-read book should be eagerly accepted by a 
public that has any appreciation for a beautiful volume offered at the 
lowest possible price. For ourselves, we covet each number as it appears, 
although the work as published in monthly parts will be best preserved. 
At present we content ourselves with introducing the first five numbers, 
and shall, at a future day, speak more in detail of what ought to be a great 
success in the history of book publishing. 


CoNSTANTINOPLE DURING THE CrrmEAN War. By Lavy Horny. With 
Illustrations. (R. Bentley.) 


Nor yet is the world emptied of its romance, of its half-shades, of its 
poetry. The long tame perspective of European streets is, in this prettily 
embellished work, broken up into picturesque patches of colour, which 
captivate the fancy much better than would the most correct drawing of 
commoner subjects. Lady Hornby’s long residence in the East, the official 
position of her husband, and her own quick spirit of observation, has 
enabled the authoress to write a highly agreeable book. She does not 
provoke us by telling us of things we do not care to know, or by omit- 
ting the very incidents we are anxious to learn, about society in Constan- 
tinople the peerless. On the contrary, she sees for us, visits for us, and 
writes down for us, the particular things we had an inkling to know. In 
this point of view Lady Hornby’s work may be called a clever one, as it 
is undoubtedly pleasant, with its series of familiar letters. For a traveller 
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not to be tedious is something, but to be veracious and agreeable at once 
is a double success that should always be acknowledged whenever a writer 
achieves such a position. 

In a book about Oriental Life in a capital city the reader should not 
look for those sketches of character which describe a whole people some- 
thing like Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey” described the French nation ; 
but what he has a right to expect is a realistic picture of the manners and 
classes of the Turkish metropolis as presented to European eyes. This 
life picture Lady Hornby has done, and done so well that we would fain 
send her to Bagdad, Ispahan, Jerusalem, Cairo, and other romantic cities, 
as special correspondent to find out and report similar treasures to those 
which make “Constantinople” a possession that will satisfy and delight 
the reader’s curiosity. 


Unpertones. By Ropert Bucnanan. (London: Moxon & Co.) 


Tue publisher’s name in itself announces the books that are issued 
from Dover Street, as poetry. In most instances Mr. Moxon has avoided 
coupling his name with the writers of indifferent verse, whilst in a few 
notable instances it is connected with some of the noblest poetry of the 
nineteenth century. In the present instance this book will not detract 
from the credit of the Dover Street poetical house, since Mr. Buchanan, in 
“Undertones” has written many lines that parallel the utterances of our 
most esteemed authors. At the same time we cannot allow that the work, 
as a volume, will occupy a place with the “ select few” of modern English 
poets, whose books have become houseliold and student’s treasures. For 
a new rendering of classic fable, for many fine thoughts of intellectual 
sentiment, and for the exhibition of undoubted talent and tasteful sensi- 
bility, we thank the author for “ Undertones,” and hope he may under- 
take a new book with a newer theme than the one upon which he has 
preluded his harp of poesy. 


Heroic Ipyiis: with additional Poems. By Watrrer Savace Lanpor. 
(Newby.) 

Beyonp the seven ages of man, there is yet, sometimes, an eighth 
period, in which all the vitality of the preceding seems present. “ Within 
two paces of my ninetieth year,” who would ask the man to enter the 
wrestling ring, to “ putt the stone,” or attempt any other of the feats which 
youth and manhood accomplish? And yet to ask a poet nearly ninety 
to write in cadenced words all the sweet and lofty sentiments of the 


spring-time of passion and of intellect, appears to us much the same 
thing. This latter task Mr. Walter Savage Landor has performed, and 
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spiritualists may well triumph in this last brilliant instance of the inde- 
pendence, comparatively, of mind over matter. 

The “Last Fruit from an old Tree” was palatable and nourishing to 
poetical readers, and if this last volume be not fruit, yet there is a plen- 
teous shade of the green leaves of thought under which the mind rests 
and grows in the dim shadows of an exquisite twilight formed by the 
over-arching boughs of these “Heroic Idylls.” A line describes them ; 
they are a part of Landor ; in their finished grace of form and apart-from- 
the-world in their subject. The author appears to contemn the meanness 
of ordinary men and women, and his themes lift us up above the petty 
conspiracies and ambitions of tiresome commonplace. There may be one 
drawback to “Heroic Idylls:” it cannot be a popular run-as-you-read 
volume, but in the opinion of those whose opinions are worth prizing, 
these “Idylls” will be as nooks where they can escape from the street- 
traffic of thought and conversation. 


Memoirs OF JANE CaMERON, FemMaLe Convict. By A Prison Matron. 
( Hurst & Blackett.) 

THE touching story of a woman who, having led a life of sin, fights 
with her old temptations, overcomes them, and lives penitently and 
wisely. The career of Jane Cameron, narrated by the graphic pen of A 
Prison Matron, will make many a philosophic and philanthropic reader 
pause in his schemes of bettering the world ; but the pause will be only 
to take breath, to feel strengthened and encouraged, and then to keep 
pressing forward in the good work to which his hand is set. One of the 
best signs of the times is that such books as these Memoirs are written, 
and tha readers, with the power and the will to do good, should pore over 
their pages with an interest that only the highest works of fiction can 
awaken and sustain. 


Wuat Is Your Name? By Sopura Moopy. (R. Bentley.) 


Nearty a thousand persons, multiplied by the rest of the world 
who bear similar names, are told in this popular manual all’ about 
themselves ; that is what is their name, John, Herbert, Sophia, Margaret, 
in its meaning and association. Dovetailing with the more direct subject- 
matter of the book, Miss Moody has taken advantage of her opportunities 
for making wise and pleasant speeches, and introduced moral and agreeable 
reflections which are addressed to the bearers of the particular name under 
notice. Less ambitious as a book than the one on a similar subject by 
Miss Young, “ What is your Name” has a chance of popularity which its 
merits well deserve. 
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Tue CHronicLes oF A GARDEN: ITs Pets aND ITS PLeasuREs. By the 
late Miss Henrietta Wittson. With a Brief Memoir by James 
Hamitton, D.D. (Nisbet & Co.) 


CompareD to garden manuals, to Miss Maling’s clever chapters, or to 
Miss Pratt’s botanical gossip, this pretty volume is as a briar-rose among 
lilies and tulips. But then it is natural, you see, and that charm goes 
a long way with simple people. Perhaps these few words may be taken 
to recommend the book, and such is our intention in writing them. Let 
those who love a garden, and the kindly delicate sort of women who 
‘ ought to live in a garden, read these Chronicles and Memoir, and pleasant 
thoughts, although perhaps a little sad, will reward them. 














Our Orchestra Stati, 


To complete the chronicle of pieces brought out during the past year at the 
London theatres, we briefly record those which have appeared in November and. 
December. In our next number we shall resume our plan of giving the Plots of 
the Plays as they are produced, and with sufficient detail to fix the story on the 
mind of our readers. 


OcroBer 31.—LyceumM THEATRE. 


‘* Bel Demonio,” adapted from Italian Chronicles by Mr. Brougham, produced. 


November 2.—Drury LANE THEATRE, 

A farce, by J. Oxenford, taken from ‘‘ Ma Nizcce et mon Ours,” brought out. 
First a lady, then a stuffed bear is packed in a box, the first in mistake for a lay 
figure, the last to conceal a large amount of money. The concern shown by the 
lady’s lovers (she has three—Higgins, Wiggins, and Figgins), and of her uncle for 
the bear, when ‘‘ Niece ct Ours,” are both missing, is comically displayed in various 
ways before the story clears up all perplexities, and the lady and money reach their 
proper destinations. 


NovEMBER 7.—HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


“A Bull in a China Shop” produced, with Mr. C. Matthews to take the part 
of a meddlesome character, who is always poking into the business of other people. 
The farce is a very poor one, and probably when withdrawn will die of neglect in 
the manager’s lumber room. 


NovemMBER 9.—SADLERS WELLS THEATRE. 

‘* Pure Gold,” a new play by Westland Marston produced. It is a domestic 
drama in four acts ; the story beginning at Baden-Baden, is carried out in England, 
and brings a father’s, daughter's, and lover’s emotions into natural play, thereby 
furnishing an interesting subject to the audience, and an opportunity for legitimate 
acting. The piece was deservedly successful. 


Drury LANE THEATRE. 


‘“‘My Heart’s in the Highlands,” written by,Messrs. Brough aud Halliday, brought 
out. It is a clever farce, showing how certain Cockneys tried to do in the Highlands 
as Highlanders do—and didn’t. 


NoveMBER 14. —HayMARKET THEATRE. 


‘* Silken Fetters,” a comedy by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, produced. Seribe’s 
‘Une chaine” furnishing the groundwork. A lady, believing her husband dead, 
re-marries, and the ‘“‘happy couple” have to pass through very many sorrows and 
anxieties, before the wished-for end comes, and their proved affection is free to fill 
their lives with enjoyment. The piece is meritorious and successful. 
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NoveEMBER 16.—SuRREY THEATRE. 


“‘ Mad Fred,” a travestie of Byron’s Manfred, brought out. The idea of placing a 
discontented man on the roofs of London houses, there to discourse wildly on passing 
things and incidents, is one susceptible of much comic treatment, and, in fact, the 
author does Indicrously and cleverly fool ‘‘mad Fred” to the top of his bent, so that 
the ridiculous really suggests the sublime. 


NoveMBER 21. 


‘*Blanche de Nevers,” a new opera by Balfe, the libretto by Mr. Brougham, pro- 
duced at Covent Garden. The plot is the same as that of the ‘‘ Duke’s Motto,” the 
melo-dramatic play which kept the Lyceum stage a whole season. The music has 

_not added to the composer’s reputation, nor the singing and acting brought any 
_one prominently before public approval ; nevertheless ‘‘ Blanche de Nevers” is an 
elegant and agreeable opera, and well set in delightful scenery. 


NovemsBerk 28tH.—Surrey THEATRE. 


The tragedy of ‘‘Gisippus,” by the author of the ‘‘Colleen Bawn,” Gerald Griffin, 
revived. It was originally introduced to the stage by Mr. Macready, whose represen- 
tation of the principal part is yet well remembered. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


“The Return of Ulysses,” a classical burlesque by Mr. Burnand, brought out. 
The subject is good for extravaganza. The wanderer returns as his own ghost, which 
the Patient Penelope addresses. A travesty of classic sentiment makes up the fun of 
a piece, for which French authors have furnished the groundwork. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


“ Tittle Daisy,” a wood-cutter’s daughter in the New Forest, befriends a refugee 
Princess of the Royal Family of Charles the First. Mr. T. I. Williams has filled this 
pretty piece with naive sentiment, which gives a simple charm to the production 
very welcome to jaded town-spirits. 


CHRISTMAS PIECES. 


A list of these reads like the echo of bygone seasons for more years than we care 
to reckon up ; and yet although the names are nearly the same, the fun like the fun 
of olden time, and tricky pantaloon, harlequin, clown, and columbine, the identical 
wonderful creatures who distorted our mouths when children, there are vast improve- 
ments each year in our pantomimes ; each year the scenery grows more enchanting, 
the transformations more magical, and the whole performance more rationally delight- 
ful as a spectacle. 


Take for example Drury Lang, where ‘‘ Sindbad the Sailor and the Seven Won- 
ders of the World,” is made the peg to show us a beautifully imagined scene of the 
**Source of the Nile,” and introduces ‘‘ A National Monument to Shakespeare,” of 
which we have only to say we hope the real one will be as effective. 


At Covent GarDEN, ‘ Harlequin St. George and the Dragon’ reveals to the 
audience the surprising scenes and adventures of the English Classic Legend. 


At the Haymarket, ‘‘ King Arthur ; or the Days and Knights of the Round 
Tatle,” shows us the old friends of Nurserydom in the new faces of present times, 
and we laugh as we would when we meet and recognise our neighbours at a 
masquerade. 
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At the Princess’s, ‘‘ Tom Tucker, the Fine Lady of Banbury Cross, and that 
Old Woman who lived in a Shoe,” join forces, and take our children’s hearts by a 
storming party of fancies and sallies. 


Tue Srranp, the haunt of grown-up laughter-loving folk, is peopled with the 
characters of classical extravaganza in Mr. Byron’s ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice.” 


Mr. Byron, travelling west from the Srranp to the ADELPHI, furnishes there 
“The Lady Belle-Belle ; or Fortunio and his Seven Magic Men,” a pretty drama 
taken from the fairy tales of the Countess D’Anois ; then moving to the St. James’s, 
he ‘‘ Reviews the Year 1863,” and finds plenty of scope to hit with his wit what he 
calls the sensation season, which has abounded in ghosts and books with secrets 
which the London world read through to find out. 


At Astiry’s, ‘‘ Friar Bacon, Grim John of Gaunt, and Robin Goodfellow,” is 
such a pantomime, with its procession of Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrims on horse- 
back, as all the world should like to see. 


“Old King Cole,” at the Surrey; ‘The Phantom Night Dancers” at the 
Vicrorta ; and “The Prince of the Peaceful Islands,” at SaDLERS WELLS, delight 
their respective neighbourhoods, and possess beauties of fancy which only the material 
resources of the present day could successfully exhibit. 








Current History of Witerary and 
Stientitiy Events, 


DECEMBER IsT.—TUESDAY. 


The Library Shakespeare.—Messrs. Routledge & Co. having published a valuable 
edition of Shakespeare some five or six years ago, edited, and containing notes 
by Mr. Staunton, are now preparing a new edition of the same work, re-arranged 
in a different size, and under the above title. Mr. Staunton has acrimoniously 
challenged the publishers’ right to do this, but having read the explanations on 
either side we ‘‘find for the defendants,” who seem to have behaved liberally to 
their former editor. 

Institution for Civil Engineers.—The interest of this meeting was in a paper ‘‘On 
Pumping Engines in Cornwall.” 

St. David's Cathedral is to be restored at the cost of £30,000. The present generation 
is paying for the neglect of the last ; whilst it owes to earlier generations the 
splendid edifices it now appreciates by restoration. 

Photographic Society.—PBesides a series of landscape mountain scenery, Mr. Spiller, 
of the War Department, exhibited numerous instances of the application of 
photography in recording gunnery and other facts. These specimens were con- 
sidered of high value. The full discussion of the cireumstances connected with 
the supposed photographs discovered as having been produced at the close of 
the last century, was deferred to January. 

Anthropological Society.—‘ The Negro’s Place in Nature” formed the subject of the 
evening's discussion. 

DECEMBER 2D.— WEDNESDAY. 

Geological Society.—Papers read on certain deposits in Belgium, Northern Germany, 
and South of England; ‘‘On the Liassic Strata of the neighbourhood of Belfast;” 
and some notes of high interest ‘‘On the Devonian rocks of the Bosphorus.” 

Emendation.—A writer to the Atheneum suggests that Shakespeare wrote Heronshaw 
(Hernsewe in the old spelling), when he said he knew a hawk from a Hernsewe. 
The ordinary acceptation of a carpenter's tool Handsaw for a bird shows how 
far sticklers for text will go. 

Society of Arts.—‘‘ On the application of Magnetic Electricity to Lighthouse Pur- 
poses,” a paper by Mr. F. H. Holmes, was the subject of the evening. 


DECEMBER 3p.—THURSDAY. 


Society of Antiquaries.—Half a dozen papers divided the interest of the evening. 
Photography being well used in illustrating the carvings in the keep of Guildford 
Castle. 

Indian Sculpture.—Models of temples, animals, etc., in white marble, have just 

arrived in this country for Her Majesty. They are expected to be exhibited at 

South Kensington. 
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DECEMBER 4TH.—FRiDAyY. 

Archeological Institute.—A meeting of great interest, made up chiefly of the corre- 
spondence concerning the Bartlow Hills in Essex, through which a proposed rail- 
way cuts, and by illustrations and discussion of the rock symbols on the Cheviot 
Hills, near Edinburgh, in Yorkshire and the Orkneys, the meaning of which is 
not settled. 

Wedgwood Institute.—The prize for a design for the facade of this ornamental build- 
ing has been adjudged to Messrs. Edgar and Kipling. Second, third, and fourth 
prizes were awarded to designs exhibiting much taste and creditable artistic 
power. 

DECEMBER 51TH.—SATURDAY. 

Royal Academy Studentships.—The winners of these are not bound to travel as 
formerly, but are allowed to stay at home and study, helped by the academy 
money grant. 


DECEMBER 6TH.—SUNDAY. 


. DECEMBER 7TH.—Monpay. 

Shakespeare and Herne’s Oak are to be associated together yet in another way. Her 
Majesty has commissioned Mr. Perry, a talented wood carver, to execute a bust 
of ‘‘Sweet Will” out of the grand old relic which the winds lately brought 
down. 

Entomological Society.—Professor Westwood exhibited the entomological journal of the 
late John Curtis, and made some remarks of the best mode of keeping such 
records, Captain Cox sent for exhibition an important series of photographs of 
insects. General Hearsey showed a collection of magnificent Indian lepidoptera; 
and several other matters rendered the meeting an interesting one. 


DeEcEMBER 8TH.—TUESDAY. 

Zoological Society.—‘‘ On the extinction of the Mole and Weasel jin Ireland,” ‘‘On 
Porpoises. out .of water,” and ‘Descriptions of several New Shells,” were 
amongst the papers read this evening. 

Our National Portrait Gallery increases apace. There have been lately added King 
Henry VIII. when young; Catherine of Arragon, a bust-picture and authentic 
likeness which does not well agree with our conceptions of the personal appearance 
of the outraged Queen, about whom, by the bye, highly interesting records are 
revealed in the Duke of Manchester’s forthcoming ‘‘Court and Society ;” Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, father of Lord Bacon, dated 1579 ; O’ Keefe, the dramatist author 
of ‘‘ Wild Oats,” etc. The additions will, it is clear, lend new interest to a 
collection which is becoming English history on canvas. The likeness of Lord 
John Hervey, Keeper of the Privy Seal to George II., has been presented by his 
descendant, the Marquis of Bristol. 


DECEMBER 9TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

British Archeological Association.—Two lives of King Henry V., from the British 
Museum and Lambeth Library, read by Mr. Bannister. Several antiquities 
exhibited and accounts concerning them given. 

London in the days of Shakespeare.—All illustrations of this time are very acceptable. 
Mr. Collier has just reprinted ‘‘Look on Me, London,” a tract by Richard 
Johnson, author of the ‘‘Seven Champions of Christendom.” 

The National Gallery is now enriched by ‘‘La Trinita,” of Persellino, and ‘‘The 

Agony in the Garden,” attributed to Giacopo Bellini ; ‘‘The Holy Family,” by 

Lanini ; ‘‘The portrait of Marco Barbarigo,” by Vander Meire ; and Memling’s 

picture of the ‘‘ Virgin and Child.” These come from the Davenport-Bromley 

collection. 
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DEcEMBER 10TH.—THURSDAY. 

Society of Antiquaries. —‘‘ On early Egyptian Literature of a Biographical and Legen- 
dary character.” The Papyri containing the subject of this paper had been 
deciphered by Mr. C. W. Goodwin in London, and by Mr. Chabas at Chilons, 
independently of each other; and as testimony of the scholarship of both 
gentlemen, the result is the same. 

The Westminster Play given in the College Dormitory. Upwards of 2000 years has 
elapsed since the Adelphi of Terence was first acted : it now affords our Latin 
youth a model for exhibiting their proficiency. 





DrEcEMBER 11TH.—FRIDAY. 

Ositvary.—The death has just occurred of Dr. Strang, L.L.D., of Glasgow, author of 
‘Glasgow and its Clubs.” The esteem of Dr. Strang’s fellow-citizens 
lately took the form of one of the most valuable testimonials ever 
given to a literary mun. 

- J. D. Harding has died in his 65th year. As a teacher of drawing 
and eminent water-colour painter, Mr. Harding will be long re- 
membered by his numerous pupils. He is well represented in 
libraries and drawing-rooms by his illustrations and landsca 
sketches. 


DECEMBER 12TH.—SATURDAY. 
French Coal Mines.—Two valuable fields have been recently found, one near 
Brest, the other in the Ardennes. They are estimated to be of large extent. 
Military Savings Banks.—Upwards of £300,000 are intrusted to these by our soldiers. 





DrEcEMBER 18TH.—SUNDAY. 
OsitvaRy.—Frederick Hebbel, the German poet, and author of ‘‘ Nibelungen,” etce., 
died this day at Vienna, in his 50th year. 
i Mr. J. H. Green died, in his 72d year. In medical and scientific 
circles the late Fellow of the Royal Society, and President of the 
General Council of Medical Education, was held in great esteem. 


DECEMBER 14TH.—MonpDaAyY. 

The Royal Society.—Messrs. Maull and Polyblank have issued a carte de visite album 
of many of the Fellows of this eminent Society. The collection will be highly 
esteemed. : 

Geographical Society. —‘‘ A Journey from Nazareth to Borrah of Moab,” and “ Notes 
on the Island of Formosa,” were the two papers read. 

The Pyramid of Praise, raised by Caius Cestius over his noble wife, has been lately 
restored by the Pontifical Government. 

Where does India-rubber come from ?—In Peru alone, 25,000 natives are occupied in 
obtaining this useful gum. 

Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Tite, M.P., read a paper ‘‘On the recent Im- 
provements in Paris, and their cost.” 


DecEMBER 15TH.—TUESDAY. 
The oldest Inhabitant of the World.—In the Jurassic Limestone of the South of France, 
at Brimiquel, human remains have been found. Cut-flints, arrows, etc., were 
discovered with them. The Academy of Sciences has appointed a commission 


of inquiry, and we shall be certain to hear a good deal more of this fresh piece 
of evidence. 
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Social Science seems well understood in Prussia. During 1863 about 1000 associa- 
tions on the co-operative principle have been established to help the working- 
classes. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Annual Meeting. Mr. J. R. M’Cleson elected Presi- 
dent. 

Scandalous Art-Gossip.—Rumours, in a well-known periodical, having inferred Miss 
Hosmer’s Zenobia at the International Exhibition, was not the work of her own 
hands, Mr. W. W. Story writes from Rome to support with his high testimony 
the undoubted claims of the lady-sculptor to her beautiful Queen of Palmyra. 

Mulready.—The Committee appointed for raising a memorial to this eminent and 
well-loved artist met, and recommend subscribers to erect a monument at Kensal 
Green, present a bust to the National Portrait Gallery, or the National Gallery, 
and to establish a Mulready Prize to students. 


OxsiTuARY.—Joseph Lunn has died at Brighton. He was a successful dramatic 
author, and wrote ‘‘ Family Jars,” and the ‘‘ Fish Out of Water,’’ 
as well as several other pieces which were popular when brought 
out. The two named above are stock pieces, and deservedly keep 
their place on the acting stage. 


DecEMBER 16TH.—WEDNESDAY. 


Niagara Surpassed.—Military reports state that at a point of the Snake River the 
stream falls over a sheer precipice 198 feet high—38 feet higher than Niagara— 
whilst the volume of water is equally large as the world-famous falls. 

The Literary Fund has helped 54-authors and their widows during 18638, bestowing 
£1500 upon their necessities. The annual income is about £1100, and nearly as 
much more is obtained at the annual dinner. 

Geological Society.—The paper of the greatest general interest read was ‘‘On the 
recent Earthquake at Manilla,” by J. W. Farren, Esq. 

Society of Arts.—Paper read ‘‘On the Economic Value of the different sorts of 
Food.” The question was well discussed, one leading speaker maintaining a 
man’s instinct was better than chemical reasoning. 

Rare Students.—Mr. FRANK WALTON has this year won the Turner Gold Medal for 
Landscape. For six years the medal has been withheld for lack of ‘desert. 
Mr. Spiers obtained the academy’s gold medal for a design for a palace, and 
beside a silver medal, a studentship of £25 for two years. Mr. Frank Holl’s 
historical painting, ‘‘ Abraham preparing the Sacrifice,” carried off another gold 
medal, with a silver medal and two other prizes for other works. For a group 
of sculpture Mr. Bursill got a gold medal, a studentship, and books. Mr. T. H. 
Watson, for an architectural drawing, received a £100 one-year studentship. 
So there are young hands ready to immortalize noble deeds. Will the noble 
deeds be done to give employment to our coming artists, or, as Mr. Ruskin 
infers, have Englishmen left off doing heroic achievements ? 


DrcEMBER 17TH.—THURSDAY. 

The Adelphi of Terence.—The concluding night of the ‘‘ Westminster Play” proved 
a success to two of the scholars, Mr. Lane as Demea, and Mr. Shapter as 
Sostrata, performing their parts with triumphant skill. The prologue and epi- 
logue cleverly remembered the events of the past year, whilst a select and crowded 
audience applauded the classic performance and wit of those who in the future 
we may expect to become foremost as public men on a wider stage than the 
College Dormitory. 

Royal Society.—‘‘ Analysis of 177 magnetic storms made by the Astronomer Royal,” 
followed by a paper on the Jate gales of the 30th October and 21st November, by 

Mr. Balfour Stewart. 
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Good Reading. —The Government Schoo! Inspector of a girls’ school in Berkshire, re- 
ports that the scholars read very much better than the pupils at other schools. 
The cause was found to be in the fact of the superintending clergyman being 
somewhat deaf, hence he was more careful about the articulation of words than 
quick-eared masters, and the result was as reported. 


DECEMBER 18TH.—FRIDAY. 

Pet Marjorie, Sir Walter Scott’s darling little girl, has been reduced to a ‘‘disagree- 
able and uninteresting child,’ by a writer in the Athenaeum who gives her real 
history. Cynicism is the mortal foe of sentimentality, but it can never harm 
the ‘‘real thing.” 

Roman Preserve Jars.—Jars containing respectively 218, 159, and 140 copper coins, 
have been found near old Sarum. 

Newstead Priory.—In making a road in the neighbourhood, the labourers employed 
turned up several antiquities, part of a statue, time of Henry III, in chain mail ; 
a freestone floor, some window tracery of the 14th century, and small shafts of 
an earlier period. 

James Nasmyth.—The Crystal Palace Company has strengthened its board by filling 
the director’s vacant seat with this gentleman, brother of the painter, Patrick 
Nasmyth, and well known personally in scientific circles. 

OxsituaRy.—The Rev. J. Forshall, Fellow of the Royal Society, and keeper of MSS. 

at the British Museum, died. 


DrcEMBER 19TH.—SATURDAY. 

Well done /-—£18,000 to accumulate for twenty-one years has been conveyed to the 
authorities in Glasgow for the erection of free libraries, after the plan of the 
one at Liverpool. We keep for the last the name of this noble donor, to 
emphasize it—Mr. G. BArLiie. 

Inland Pattern and Sample Post.—The readers of a lady's magazine may well be 
reminded that, by a recent postal regulation, they may send each other patterns 
under restrictions as light as the book post. 


DeceMBER 20TH.—SUNDAY. 


DeEcEMBER 21st.—MOonnbaAy. 


Golden Letters.—A French paper states that Monsieur Dumas is paid for writing the 
current ‘‘San Félice,” not by the line, but ‘‘a centime for every Jetter of 
copy.” The fact reminds us of elephants picking up a sixpence. 

Asiatic Society.—Description read of an incised Chinese slab of granite brought from 
Canton; and an account given of the state of Ceylon, and of its recent rapid 
progress, commercially and agriculturally. 

Royal Academicians.—1. EK. Millais and E. W. Cooke have been elected. 

England and France.—The Astronomers-Royal of either country have agreed to 
divide the labour of meridional observation. Truly one touch of science makes 
the world akin, as it should do, and will continue to do more and more. Seience 
is the Evangel that makes men brothers. 


DeEceMPBER 22p.—TUESDAY. 

Exhausted Receivers have been proved, by late experiments in Paris, to be the store- 
houses of grain swpplies. With them wheat and other corn is protected from the 
attacks of insects, and fermentation is stopped. Shippers should take advantage 
of the plan. 

Edmund Yates wishes emphatically to tell the literary public that he no longer 
lounges at the clubs for the benefit of the [Z/ustrated Times, with which sprightly 
paper his connection is at an end, 
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DECEMBER 23p.— WEDNESDAY. 

Fire-Water.—The Mechanics’ Magazine is our authority for stating an English 
company has bought a French patent, the object being to manufacture brandy 
from gas. Deprive the gas of half of its hydrogen and add oxygen, you form 
alcohol. 

London Trees.—Several of the large disused graveyards are to be planted with trees. 

These ‘‘ hallowed shades” will be both serviceable and pretty. 













DrEcEMBER 24TH. —THURSDAY. 

The Great Cuvier Prize, founded in honour of the illustrious French Baron, has 
lately been awarded, for the first time, to a geologist, Sir Roderick Murchison. 
These International courtesies have the ‘‘quality of mercy; they are twice 
blessed.” : 

Authors, Editors, and Writers, are counted up by the figures 1575 according to the 
late census return. Of these 795 live in and about London, the English metro- 
polis of literature. 


OBITUARY.—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 









DeEcEMBER 25TH.—CuHRISTMAS Day. 
Jerusalem.—Science is about conveying light and water to the Holy City through 


gas and water pipes, so that the Oriental feature of water-bearers will probably 
disappear. 


DECEMBER 26TH.—SATURDAY. 


Boxing day is not an inappropriate time to mention that the drama is to havea 


home at Sandringham, where the Prince of Wales is building a theatre for private 
theatricals. 








DrecEMBER 27TH.—SUNDAY. 
















DECEMBER 28TH.—MonpDay. 

The Spring-head.—Captain Speke’s honour of discovering the source of the Nile is 
tarnished with numerous specks of doubt and anger. Doctor Beke and others 
claim the place of pioneers who cleared and indicated the path over which the 
captain journeyed, and an opinion is gaining ground that Captain Speke must be 
regarded rather as a great traveller than discoverer. 

The Abbey of Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, long used as a prison, is to be restored 
and shown to the public. The prisoners are now lodged in quarters of less 
historical interest and beauty. 


DECEMBER 29TH.—TUESDAY. 

The National Shakespeare Committce have been able to explain away satisfactorily 
the disagreeable rumour of their having rejected Mr. Thackeray as a vice-pre- 
sident. Special invitations were addressed to the great novelist. This piece of 
scandal is a parallel to that of Lord Clyde using his club-stationery, which 
formed the theme of one of Thackeray’s Jatest ‘‘ Roundabout Papers.” 






DECEMBER 30TH.— WEDNESDAY. 

Meeting of the Waters.—A telegram from Suez to Paris of this date states that the 
Nile and Red Sea have been brought together. Their meeting was duly inaugu- 
rated. 

Marriage Statistics in France continue to show the frequent occurrence of lunacy in 
families where relations intermarry. The rule is so general that a column is 


now inserted in the official baptismal registers wherein the consanguinity of the 
parties is entered. 
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DECEMBER 31st.—THURSDAY. 

Alkali.—The Act of Parliament which requires 95 per cent. of the gas evolved in 
manufacturing to be condensed, comes into operation to-morrow, and will be 
enforced by Government inspectors. 

Burns's Statue. —The Calton Hill Monument, Edinburgh, is now the proper receptacle 
of Flaxman’s original model of the poet, which Colonel Burns, the son, has 
presented. 

Womans’ work.—Miss Faithfull has opened a stationery shop in Princes Street, Hanover 
Square, with the special object of training girls as assistant booksellers. Such 
employment opens a fair field for lady-like occupation. 





JANUARY 15, 1864. 

Ozrtvary.—At Corbeil, Seine-et-Oise, France, of pulmonary consumption, in the 
87th year of her age, and deeply lamented, Julia Theresa, eldest 
surviving daughter of Mrs. James Esmonde Kyan; great-grand- 
child of the late John Howard Kyan, Esq. of Mount Howard, 
county Wicklow; grand-niece of General Kyan, and cousin of the 
distinguished poet and historian the Chevalier Carlo Ormondo Galli. 


SHAKESPEARIAN MUSEUM. 


A temporary SHAKESPEARIAN Museum, to contain old editions of the Poet’s 
Works, or any tracts or relics illustrative of them, has been formed at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mr. HALLIweEtt is actively engaged in collecting for this objeet, and he will 
be glad either to receive as presents for the Museum, or to purchase, any articles 
suitable to be preserved there. Persons owning any Shakespeuriana, would much 
oblige by communicating with ‘J. O. HaLLIwELL, Esq., No. 6 St. Mary's Place, 
West Brompton, London, 8. W.” 


15 FEG4 
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